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For the Companion. 


THE PORCELAIN KETTLE. 


made her way into her neighbor Mrs. Jakeway’s 
kitchen, and saw that lady carefully pouring out 
milk into a new porcelain kettle; ‘‘that beats 
everything! Where on earth did you git that kit- 
tle, Sophrony?” 

‘““Why, husband’s first cousin, she that was 
Mari’ Betts, is married toa man that keeps a 
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| 
| fancied that the milk she boiled in it had a me- 


| tallic taste, and that her currant-jelly was darker 
| than ever. 


| She seemed to have an unappeasable desire for | 
| that kettle; yet the strict economy which she | 





The kettle itself bounced into the coal-scuttle, 
and set fire to the shavings it held. "Liza just 
then opened the door, and seeing the smoke, 
obeyed a natural impulse in catching up the 
water-pail, and dashing its contents over the hod, 
her mother, and the hot stove. 


evening. 


would not be set aside. Her tin was shiny as | her face, and the rest was distributed over chairs, | fruit with his bread and butter that hot July 
| silver, and the saucepan she kept for her special | table, floor and window. 
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“My sakes!’ exclaimed Hepsy Pease, as she | cookery was immaculate as yet, but now she | 


But Hepsy was in no mood to agree 
with him when she looked at her blistered cheek, 
and drew her hoarded quarters from the old tea- 
pot, only to find that Sam must add a whole dol- 
lar to them in order to replace the kettle. 

But the kettle was bought and returned; and 
Hepsy wore her last year’s bonnet another twelve 

months, and patched her cloth boots many a 





store in Hartford,—a kind of a general store, 
you may say,—she sent it out to me last time 
he was to the city. I'd accommodated her, so 
to speak, with quiltin’ some spreads, and he 
gin her Ma Jakeway’s flannel sheets when 
she was married, seein’ I had enough that was 
our folkses’; sol expect she thought some of 
makin’ return.’” 

‘Aint it real neat, though? lined with chiny, 
as sure as I’m alive!”’ 

“Tt’s real good for milk. Seems somehow 
cleaner than tin. We're goin’ to have the 
s’ciety here, you know, this week, and I no- 
tice folks seem to favor cup-custards; so I 
guessed I'd make some, and this kettle’s the 
very thing.” 

“Costly, aint they?” inquired Mrs. Pease. 

“Texpect they be. I heared him say they’d 
got two up to Brooks’, but he said Brooks 
admitted he didn’t expect to sell ’em,—they 
was too high,—but they was left there by a 
travellin’ agent for examples.” 

“Well, it’s good you’ve got one;”’ and with 
f half-admiration and half-envy, Hep- 
sy did the errand she came to do, and went 
home. 

Sam Pease and Hepsibah, his wife, were a 
contented pair, blessed with one daughter, 
and that happy mean —if only they had 
known it!—where all the necessities of life 
were secured to them, if few of its luxuries. 
They owned a neat little house and a bit of 
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garden. There were three apple-trees in the 
yard, a peachi-tree. a plum-tree, a row of cur- 
rant-bushes in the garden, and a prolific 
grape-vine nailed against the woodshed; all 
the more precious that these, except the ap- 
ple-trees, they had raised from the seed, and 
felt proud of every inch of growth, and every 
fruit. 

Sam had constant work at his trade, and Hepsy 
was the best housekeeper in the town. Her 
bread was miraculous, and her cake a proverb, 
but her ‘‘preserves,’’ they were beyond every- 
thing. Nobody else could produce such jellies, 
such crisp marmalade, such jam, or such wonder- 
ful conserves of fruit, clear as amber, and packed 
in syrup of honey and sunshine. 

No wonder she envied the porcelain kettle. 
She sat long by the dying brands of the kitchen 
fire that night, thinking how she could manage 
such a superfluity; but no feasible way appeared. 
Yetshedid not give up in despair. She resolved to 
find out the price, at least, of the coveted article. 

As she set her savory breakfast on to the table, 
next morning, she said, ‘Sam, you're comin’ 
right home by Brooks’ to-night. I wish you’d 
step in and price them chiny-lined kittles.’’ 

‘Them what?’ 

“Them kittles lined with white chiny. Mis’ 
Jakeway’s got one, and they’re the best things 
I ever see under the canopy for some kinds of 
cookin’. I don’t expect, hardly, we can buy one, 
for they’re real dear; but it won't break bones to 
ask about ’em.”’ 

“Hepsy, you do make idles out of your kitchen 
things, no mistake. I b’lieve, now, you'd ruther 
have a nest o’ tin pans than a bosom-pin.”’ 

**Well,”’ laughed Hepsy, ‘“‘ ‘Every man to his 
fancy, and me to my Nancy,’ as the old man said 
when he kissed the cow, Sam. You just price 
them kittles, that’s the hull Lask of you.” 

“Well,” she said, fixing her eyes on Sam when 
he entered the kitchen at night and set down his 
dinner-pail, “chow much be they?” 

“Three dollars!’’ said Sam, curtly. 

“For mercy’s gasped Mrs. Pease; 
“three dollars! You don’t tell me!” 

“I do, though, sure as the world, Hepsy.”’ 

Mrs. Pease ‘‘pulled herself together,” as the 
English say, and set her lips resolutely. ‘“There’s 
the end on’t, then. I’ve lived forty year odd, 
without a chiny-lined kittle, and I guess I can en- 
ddor a spell longer.” 

But Hepsibah was mistaken. That porcelain 
kettle had taken possession of her fancy, and 


sakes!”’ 





THE PORCELAIN KETTLE. 


must pursue constantly put the coveted utensil 
beyond her reach. She saved, and scrimped, 
and denied herself, but as soon as she got 
three dollars, "Liza wanted a pair of shoes, or 
Sam’s shirts were found to be past repair, or 
her own bonnet had to be renewed, for she was 
a faithful church-goer, and desired to be ‘‘re- 
spectit like the lave’’ for decent attire on Sun- 
days. 

She was on principle opposed to borrowing, for 
she never liked to lend her own things. Not 
from a mean spirit, altogether; but she objected 
to the sticky and battered state they generally 
came back in. However, there came a day when 
the temptation was too strong. 

Her sister, who lived in the next village, 
brought her a half-peck of the most superb white 
Dutch currants, suspended on their long green 
strings like clusters of crystal grapes, or blebs of 
amber dew. 

Hepsy would not eat the exquisite fruit, for 
here was a chance, not to be lost, of making the 
handsomest ‘‘preserves’’ ever seen in Dorset. 

So, as soon as her sister went away, she care- 
fully picked the bunches over, washed them deli- 
cately, and laid them on a towel to dry, sending 
Eliza down to the store for lump sugar, while she 
herself, stifling the consciousness of inconsistency, 
hurried across to Mrs. Jakeway’s to borrow her 
porcelain kettle. 

The good woman made her heartily welcome to 
it, and told her to keep it all the next day if she 
liked. Hepsy hurried home, seeing in imagina- 
tion as she went the admiring eyes of the whole 
Sewing Society fixed on crystal bunches of pale 
amber, floating in a syrup like water from the 
spring for spotless clarity. 

The currants were weighed and then the sugar, 
which she put into the clean white kettle, with 
but a scant half-cupful of water, knowing that 
the juicy currants would need little help to make 
the syrnp fluid when once the lumps were melted. 

Spoon in hand she hovered over the stove, in- 
tent as an alchemist on his crucible, when sud- 
denly the precious kettle exploded; a bit of the 
white lining and a mass of hot sugar flew into 
























Long before the merely outward damage was 
repaired, Sam walked in to find his wife’s face 
tied up in scraped potato and a linen rag; ’Liza 
on her knees, with an old knife and a bow! of 
suds, trying to remove the sugar and pieces of 
the porcelain from the floor, while the wreck of 
the desired and admired kettle lay tilted sidewise 
in the coal-scuttle. 

“Well, you’ve done it, haint ye?” 
comment. 

Hepsy cried and then laughed. She was dis- 
tressed to her heart, but Sam’s face was enough 
to provoke amusement under difficulties. He set 
down his pail and deliberately reviewed the 
scene. 

“You got it finally, Mis’ Pease, didn’t you? 
Well, father was asmart man. He used ter say, 
‘To take, make; to live, give; to end, lend; to 
sorrer, borrer;’ and I b’lieve he hit the nail in 
the head every time. What be you going to do 
about it, Hepsy?”’ 

‘Do! I’m goin’ to get supper first of anything; 
if you'll throw the remains of that pesky kittle 
out o’ sight.” 

“Why, you’re singin’ another tune, aint you, 
about the kittle?”’ 

“T’ve seen cause to change it, I should think! 
Lizy, put on the cloth and fetch the butter out o’ 
the well; we’ll have them currants for supper, I 
can’t lay out money on lump sugar to do’em with 
now; nor coffee-sugar neither. We've got to 
make that kittle good, and I won’t spoil their 


was his dry 


time, inwardly vowing that she never would 
borrow again. 

As the hot weather crept on, the result of 
a long diet of pie, pork and pickles, the three 
fatal “ps” of New England, together with 
Jack of exergise and fresh air, began to show 
itself on Ejfza’s face. Her skin had always 
been mudgf, now it burst out in a crop of un- 
sightly pignples, and she went for a change to 
see her agint in Stillwater. But the food there 
was of fhe same staples, and she did not im- 
prove, @ther in complexion or in health. 












him, stopped in that village on his an- 











round; Eliza was taken to him for in- 
spection, pronounced to have a “humor in the 
blood,’”’ and given a long prescription for a 
dose called sulphur syrup, which was sure to 
dispel the aforesaid ‘“humor,”’ and give her a 
clear and radiant skin. 

As she was just going home, she did not 
attempt to brew this mess in Stillwater, but 
handed it to her mother as soon as she arrived. 

Hepsy found that most of the ingredients 
were in her garret, and culling from various 
bags and bundles beth-root, pipsissiway- 
leaves, elder-flowers, mint, turkey-corn, man- 
drake and sassafras, she put them to steep, 
and sent Liza over to the post-office as soon 
as breakfast was done the next day, to get the 
licorice-root and sulphur which were needed to 
complete this witch-broth. 

While she was gone Hepsy sat down to re- 
read the prescription and be sure all was right. 
Then she discovered that the very last direc- 
tion had escaped her notice. 

“This must be prepared ina porcelain ket- 
tle, and left to stand ten hours to cool grad- 
ually; metal spoils its virtue.” 

What was to be done? She had ‘‘vowed a 
vow and kept it trne’’ never again to borrow 
Mrs. Jakeway’s kettle; but here was ’Liza’s 
face spoiled, and the syrup all ready to pre- 
pare, the honey measured, the herbs and roots 
steeped, all but the licorice; and the order was 
strict to do its stewing in porcelain. 

She luckily remembered that the new min- 
ister’s wife had such a kettle, for she had seen 
it go by on the cart when they were moving, 
and wished it was coming to her house. 

She put a bold face on the matter, and bor- 
rowed the porcelain kettle of Mrs. Payne. Sam 
had gone away for a day and night, so she did 
not fear his keen tongue, and when her syrup 
bubbled and steamed peacefully on the fire, she 
rejoiced to see how smooth it looked, and how 
gently it decreased to the proper measure. Then 
she stirred the sulphur in carefully with a wooden 
spoon, as the paper directed, and set it away in 
the cellar to cool. 

Next day Sam came back, rather before he was 
expected, and found his wife with a face red as 
any peony scrubbing away at the inside of a ket- 
tle. 

“Why, what’s took you now, Mis’ Pease?” 
said he. ‘You appear to be to work some on 
that kettle. Hadn't you better get a chiny 
you won't have to scrub so?” 

Hepsy set down the kettle in the sink, and 
turned a face of trouble and anger both, on Sam, 

“Don’t talk to me, Samwell Pease! If I aint 
come up with again! Look at this here kittle. 
I’ve scrubbed it with ashes ’nd vinegar; an’ salt 
an’ lye-water; soft-soat, goose-grease and skunk’s 
oil, but nothin’ fetches off the black!’ 

“Why, what on the face of the airth hev you 
had in it, and whose is’t?”’ 

“I’ve been makin’ sulphur syrup for Lizy’s 
humor, and it’s Miss Payne’s porcelain kittle; 
jest look at it!’’ 

It was a spectacle indeed; the fair white lining 
was black as the outside, and though Sam tried 
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looks with tree-sugar; I'd a sight ruther eat | the weight of his scrubbing, and the druggist was 


"? 


"em! 
“It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good,”’ said 


sententions Sam, as he enjoyed the fresh cool | 


fetched over and consulted, nothing wonld re- 
move the stain. 
Another reluctant three dollars was drawn 
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from Sam's scant purse to replace Mrs, Payne's 
treasure, and there was no new cloak for Hepsy 
this year. But Sam is an inveterate optimist. 

“TI vuess it’s worth it after all, Hepsy,’’ he said 
cheerily, to his mortified wife. ‘*You’ve learned 
first-rate how to keep the tenth commandment, 
for I mistrust you broke it all to smash about 
them kittles; and it’s verified father's 
sayin’,—father was a dreadful smart man,—‘he 


sort o’ 
that goes 2 borrowin’ goes a sorrowin’.’ 

“Besides, that black kittle will do fust-rate to 
bile the pigs’ mess in. I said afore, and I say it 
again, ‘It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good,’ 
and I guess I’m the only man in Dorset that biles 
his hogs’ potatoes in a chiny kittle!”’ 


Hepsy had to laugh. oan Tema Cooks: 


+? 
For the Companion. 
THE SECRET OF THE SEA. 

The story Iam about to relate describes an 
actual occurrence. 

The recompense that came so speedily, and in 
such a singular manner, to the principal actor In 
the events that are portrayed, will no doubt sug- 
gest to sanguine temperaments a Providential in- 
terference. The real names of the persons thus 
brought to the notice of the reader, I have, of 
course, withheld. 

Uncle Simon, as he was called, lived on a small 
island in Casco Bay, on the coast of Maine. He 
was a simple-minded but hard-working fisher- 
man, of great integrity of character. 

During the summer months, large schools of 
hake frequent the muddy bottom in the bay, af- 
fording a rich harvest to the fishermen along the 
coast. As these fish take the hook best in the 
night, it is the custom of the fishermen to go in 
their small boats to the fishing-ground about sun- 
set and fish till daybreak, or somewhat later. 

One forenoon in July, Uncle Simon was return- 
ing to the shore from haking after a snecessful 
night's work. The light wind was barely sufli- 
cient to give his heavily laden boat steerage-way, 
and, weary from his toil, the old man was nod- 
ding at the helm. Suddeniy his half-closed eyes 
caught sight of « dead body in the water, just 
ahead of his boat. 

So startling a sight roused Uncle Simon thor- 
oughly. He opened his eyes wide, for just one 
moment, then lowered his sail, and reaching out 
his boat-hook, drew the dead body towards him. 

It proved to be that of a man, floating face 
downwards, 
up over his shoulders, and from 


The skirts of his cout were thrown 
a deep inside 
pocket of the skirts protruded a large leathern 
pocket-book. 

All that prevented this book from falling out 
was the lining of the pocket, which was of cot- 
ton cloth, and being saturated by the water, held 
it. It at once attracted 
and he drew it forth, and placed it in the boat. 

The body had been so long in the water that it 
could not be taken into the boat, but Unele Si- 
mon, by means of a rope towed it to the island. 

On examining the pocket-book he found that it 
contained a large amount of money in bank bills, 
which were soaked with water, but not other- 
wise injured. 

Uncle Simon was a poor man. He had nothing 
but poverty to look forward to in his old age. 
This money was like a mine of wealth in his eyes, 
Men have been murdered, and souls have been 
lost, for a smaller amount than that pocket-book 
contained. 

What was to hinder him from calling it his own? 
No living creature was within five or six miles 
of him. He was utterly alone. As he towed the 
body to the land, how easy it would have been 
to have kept the book, and then to allow the 
voiceless ocean to swallow up the dead body. 
Who would have known his guilty secret? 

But it is the inward inclination that gives force 
to temptation, and there was nothing in the na- 
ture of this simple fisherman that could so incline 
his upright mind as to make it yield. He took 
the pocket-book with him, and after reaching 
home he dried the bills, and then carefully re- 
counted them. There were nine hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

From letters and bills in the book, he ascer- 
tained that the body was that of a Capt. Small, 
who some weeks before had run on 
Half-Way Rock (a dry ledge midway between 
Cape Elizabeth and Cape Small point), and had 
lost her. 

He also ascertained that the vessel was owned 
in North Yarmouth, a neighboring town. At 
once he sent word to the owners, one of whom 
came to the island. They knew what freight- 
money the captain had in his possession, for he 
had written to them from his last port of depart- 
ure. On counting the money, it was found the 
right amount to a dollar. 


Uncle Simon's notice, 


his vessel 


About a fortnight after this, the old man was | 


going home in his boat from Drunken Ledge, 
where he had been to fish for rock-cod, when he 
came across a raft of drift-wood. There was but 
little wood on his island, and Uncle Simon, like 
most of his neighbors, was obliged to purchase 
his fuel. 

He took in sail and set to work picking up the 
wood. While thus ocenpied, he saw something 
bobbing up and down in the water that excited 
his curiosity, and which proved to be the handle 
of a mallet, the mallet itself being under water. 

He drew it towards him, and after examining it 
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with some attention, said to himself, ‘It’s master 
heavy. Some foreign wood, I guess, It don’t 
look as if it had been used any. I declare I 
wouldn’t believe it could float if I hadn’t seen it 
with my owpeyes. It didn’t but just float, though. 
Anyhow, it’s a good mallet, and it’ll come handy 
in the shop.” 

Uncle Simon had a small shop, where he made 
lobster-traps and repaired boats in the winter, 
when the weather was too rough to fish. He put 
the mallet on the bench among his tools, and 
thought no more of it for months. 

A common joiner’s mallet is about six inches 
long, by three in diameter at the ends, with a 
swell in the middle, and is usually made by be- 
ing turned ina lathe. This mallet was not round, 
but nearly square, with the corners taken off. It 
was seven inches long, and four inches by five 
in thickness at the ends, being somewhat larger 
in the middle. 

As a piece of workmanship, it was handsomely 
made, and was finished perfectly smooth. It cer- 
tainly could not have been a long time in the wa- 
ter, as there were no barnacles or grass sticking 
to it, and much of the varnish with which it had 
once been coated still remained. 

One rainy day late in the fall, Uncle Simon was 
at work in the shop, when Jake Kilgore, one of 
the neighbors’ boys, entered, and seated himself 
on the work-bench. Soon after, Skipper Harding 
dropped in. 

It was not long before the boy saw the mallet. 
“Uncle, where did you get that big mallet?’ he 
asked. 

“Picked it up adrift,’’ was the brief reply. 

While the old folks were chatting, the boy kept 
his eves on the mallet, it was such a curious one, 
and he kept turning it over and over. At length 
he said, ‘‘Uncle Simon, there’s a square piece 
faved into one end of this mallet; I can see the 
seam.” 

“TI think it’s like enough; my eyes aint as sharp 
as yourn, and yours won't be as sharp as they are 
now, when you've fished as many long nights as 
I have.”” 

The boy worked a long time trying to dig out 
with the points of a pair of compasses the piece 
that had been inserted in the mallet. 

“Let me look at it,’’ said Uncle Simon; ‘I’m 
afeard you'll bend the points of my compasses.”’ 

Looking at the end of the mallet, he said, ‘‘The 
man that fayed that piece in was a workman. 
Better let it alone; I doubt if it can be got out 


| without boring.”’ 
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“Do try and get it out, Uncle Simon!’’ said 
“It’s hollow, I know itis. Idon’t be- 
lieve but what there’s something in there.’’ 

“Hand the thing to me,” said Skipper Hard- 
ing; and after looking at it a moment, he said, 
‘The boy's right, Uncle Simon; that mallet is hol- 
low; if it wasn't, you'd never have picked it up 
adrift, unless it was in a boat or on a raft.”’ 

“IT certainly did take it ont of water twenty 
fathoms deep, between Eagle Island and Drunken 
Ledge; but why do you say that?” 

“Because that mallet’s made of linkum vitee 
(lignum vite). *Twill sink in water like a stone 
if it is solid. It never could have floated.” 

“The handle’s white ash. Wouldn't the handle 
float it?’ 

“No, it wouldn’t begin to.”’ 

Uncle Simon put the mallet in a vise, and with 
a chisel loosened and removed the wedge-shaped 
piece that had been so nicely fitted in, when a 
large cavity appeared, stuffed with oakum. 

After pulling out the oakum, he took the mallet 
from the vise, and striking the end on the bench, 
out came a large number of gold coins, which 
rolled over the bench and on to the floor. 

“What be they? what be they?” shouted John 
Kilgore,—who had never seen a gold coin,—pick- 
ing up one of them, at which he gazed with di- 
lating eyes, and then tried his teeth on it. 

“English sovereigns,”’ replied the skipper. 

‘Be they real goold, like granny’s goold beads?” 

“Treckon they are a great deal better gold than 
your granny’s beads. At any rate, every one of 
‘em is worth almost five dollars.” 

The coins were forty in number. On examin- 
ing the cavity, it was evident that they had occu- 
pied but a small part of it, the rest being taken 
up with a piece of clean new duck, which had 
been laid next to the metal, and with oakum. 

“No wonder it floated, with all that hollow. 
That's the way we fix our lubster buoys when 
they get water-soaked. 

“Now, skipper, in your younger days you've 
followed the sea, and been in foreign parts, but 
I've been only a fisherman. I want you to give 
me your candid opinion. Who did that gold be- 
long to? and what could possess any person that 
they should put money in such a place as that?” 


the boy. 


“Well, it’s my opinion that the money belonged 
to some ship's carpenter; most likely the carpen- 
ter a man-of-war, because merchant vessels 
don’t often carry a carpenter. Most likely that 
was his money-box. He knew nobody would 
think of looking ina mallet for his money, and 
that piece was faved in so neat that before the 
varnish was washed off, no person would be likely 
to observe it. 

“IT knew an old Swede, a carpenter, that went 
for years in one vessel, and he had a place mor- 
ticed in a timber-head, where he kept his money, 
and nobody knew it till he got able to stay ashore, 
and then he took it out. I expect the vessel this 
poor fellow was in was lost, and he with her. 


of 





You'll have to keep the money. You can’t find 
any owner for this, as you did for the other.” 

“I shall try; I shall put up a writing on the 
school-house and on the meeting-house, and tell 
the selectmen.”’ 

“That mallet might have drifted across the 
ocean; and by there being sovereigns in it, I ex- 
pect it belonged to some English man-of-war’s 
man. It’s my belief and judgment you'll never 
find an owner for it; though of course it’s your 
duty to try.”’ 

“Skipper Harding, if Uncle Simon tries, and 
don’t find any owner for the money, whose will 
it be then?’ asked the boy. 

“His; and when the rightful owner had done 
with it, it was for Simon; and it was for no other 
person to find.”’ 

“Couldn’t anybody else find i 

*No; and what establishes me more in that be- 
lief is that, though I never knew or heard of his 
finding that mallet till Icame in here this morn- 
ing, I remember the time very well, because we'd 
‘lotted to go together rock-fishing, that day, to 
Drunken Ledge; but I was called away to Small 
Point to look at a vessel we thought of buying. 

“Coming back, I ran foul of that same drift- 
stuff myself, and Jet the main sheet fly, thinking 
I’d roll the sails up and get part of it. But I 
changed my mind, trimmed the sheet down 
again, and kept on. I had been home about two 
hours, when in came Uncle Simon with part of 
that stuff.”” 

“That's the very day’ I found the mallet, the 
day we set to go together and didn’t, and I re- 
member you said I'd got your drift-stuff when 
I came in.” 

‘Had I gone to taking in the wood, I should 
have found the mallet, but it was not thus to be; 
it was for you, Simon. You wouldn't take any- 
thing from the North Yarmouth folks, ‘cause 
you said you didn’t want to be paid to do right, 
and this time the ocean took the matter in hand. 
It is my belief that the winds and waves had 
their orders to whom to carry that piece of wood.”’ 

Skipper Harding never had occasion to change 
the opinion so emphatically expressed, as, after 
due notice given, no person ever appeared to 
prove his lawful claims to the money. 

ELIJAH KELLOGG. 
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For the Companion. 
THE SINGING MOUSE. 


This is a veritable, and real, and pathetic, and 
indisputable story of a mouse; and as I shall be 
obliged to bring in human beings, I beg your 
pardon, but they are necessary to the story. 

Now I have been in the bad habit of lying 
awake nights between three and six in the morn- 
ing. It is a dreary time. No one up; no one 
awake (there ought not to be anybody awake); 
no sounds, except a distant fog-whistle, or a 
milkman’s cart, or worst of all, a drunken man’s 
foolish song as he goes home, staggering; no 
light; no heat; no anything; and very dismal 
thoughts, I assure you, come at that hour. 

Well, one night as I lay trying to think what 
crime I had committed that I should feel so re- 
morseful, what did I hear but a little song like an 
olian harp, very soft, very low, very pleasant, in 
my chimney. 

“Come, cheer up! be patient. Don’t grieve, 
don’t be discouraged,”’’ were the words of this lit- 
tle song, expressed in little ‘‘toot, toot! peep, 
peep! tweet, tweet! toot, toot”’ little notes. They 
were singularly sweet, and amused and excited 
me very much. 

When I got up to look and see what made the 
song, it stopped, and I went back to bed again and 
immediately fell asleep. In the morning—so un- 
grateful are we for angelic visitations—I forgot 
all about the mysterious concert, and went about 
my usual avocations. 

The next morning, however, I woke again at 
three, had a half-hour of misery and remorse, 
when there came again, ‘Toot, toot, pity, nitty, 
twee, wee, too, too, peet, weet, sweet, toot, toot, 
too!’ I was too wise to get up this time, but lay 
and listened. Finally the little voice seemed to 
say,— 

“If you are patient, all will come right. Tam 
poor and lonely and sad, too; but I sing myself 
happy. Don’t be so hopeless. There are other 
lots worse than yours; go to sleep! sweet, tweet, 
pity, witty, toot, toot, too.” 

So I went to sleep, and the next evening some- 
body told me to take a plate of crackers and 
cheese up to my room, and when I began to be 
wakeful to eat them, and I should go to sleep after 
that little refreshment. 

I woke at three the next morning and heard 
my little “tweet, weet, too, too, toot’’ very near 
tome. There was a dim gaslight in my room, 
and by its rays I saw a little mouse sitting near 
my crackers and cheese, absolutely serenading 
them. 

Yes, it was a singing mouse, and she had left 
her hiding-place in the chimney, attracted by the 
delicious smell of that cheese. 

Presently she stopped singing, and sitting up 
very straight, she took a morsel of cheese in her 
paws. 

How I wanted to get up and sup with the pretty 
little courser of Queen Titania (for it ought to be 
trne that mice do draw fairies’ carriages—some- 
body told me so)! But I have met many mice,— 
I have kept house a long time,—and I know ther 





never like to have strangers at their meals. So I 
lay still and watched the little creature. She ate 
a great deal of cheese,—which isn’t quite the 
thing for a musical lady to do,—and then she 
nibbled at the cracker, “nd then I, who wanted 
to hear her sing, make a noise with the coverlid. 

She was off in a twinkling. 

Then I kept very still, and she sang me a beau- 
tiful little song of gratitude. She was very poeti- 
cal over that cheese; it had touched her heart. 

The next morning Maria came to me and 
seemed full of trouble. Maria has lived with us 
a great many years, and we all are a little afraid 
of her. She makes the beds, and sweeps, 
and carries out notes and letters, and runs er- 
rands, and darns stockings. She was a nurse 
once, to one of the children, who now is a grown- 
up man, and if we ever say we will send Maria 
home, this big man says we shall not. So, to 
tell you the truth, Maria does pretty much as she 
pleases. 

‘Well, there, mum,”’ says Maria, “‘is all your 
new handkerchiefs with the moneygrab all 
gnawed out by them there disgustin’ mice, and 
I'm a-goin’ to buy mouse-traps and set ’em all 
over the house!” 

“Yes, Maria,”’ I say; “set them up stairs, down 
stairs, anywhere but in my room.”’ 

I thought Maria fixed me with a cold, gray, 
pitiless eve, and I felt embarrassed, so I thought 
I should carry the war into the enemy's country. 

“You should take better care of the handker- 
chiefs, Maria,’”’ said I, ‘‘and not let them lie 
around.” 

“Lie around!”’ said Maria, severely, looking at 
several on my table and bureau. 

Now there is one point wherein I have the ad- 
vantage of Maria. I can read and write, and she 
cannot. These privileges seem to her to be 
rather talismanic and peculiar, and when I give 
her a piece of paper with written characters on 
it, she always turns it up and down, and looks at 
it wrong side up, as if, like the Chinese, she read 
from left to right. 

I wrote an crder for a mouse-trap of a peculiar 
construction, and gave Maria twenty-five cents, 
and we parted. 

The next night and the next I had a serenade, 
and treated little Christine Nillsson Mouse to 
cheese and crackers. 

My handkerchiefs became very bad, I must ad- 
mit. The monograms, which Maria calls money- 
grabs, did seem to be gnawed very mysteriously. 

“Maria,” said I, ‘do you set that trap in the 
garret?”’ 

“Yes’m, and in the cellar, and all over the 
house, and it’s my opinion, mum, that them there 
mice is right here in your own room, mum. Yes, 
it is, mum!”’ 

Ah! if Maria only suspected. If she only knew 
that I was in collusion with “them there mice.” 
Where would be that pearl of consistency which 
maids look for in a mistress? I was lost forever 
if Maria knew that I was guilty, secretly, of en- 
tertaining a mouse every night. For the little 
funny show of seeing her sing at the cheese, then 
eat it, to hear her scamper away and then sing 
in the chimney, had become the solace of my 
wakeful hours; and I preferred if she were the 
destroyer of my best pocket-handkerchiefs to give 
up everything, even ‘‘moneygrabs,”’ rather than 
my singing mouse. 

Now what do you suppose Maria did? She ab- 
solutely set a trap and put it in my chimney. She 
found some cracker crumbs which Christine had 
taken home with her, behind the grate; and she 
set her horrid trap for my singing mouse. 

I heard one night not the toot, toot, but a 
dreadful ‘“‘clash-clang-glang-bang,’’ and then a 
wild dance of wires. I knew what had happen- 
ed. I had a dreadful moment of irresolution. 
Then I came to myself and jumped ont of bed,— 
remembering that I had written on that piece of 
paper which Maria could not read,— 

“Send me a trap with a door to it, and not one 
of the corkscrew kind!’’ 

That was on the paper, and the grocer had 
obeyed that mysterious order. 

To reach my chimney, to take up that trap, to 
open the door, and to see Christine Nillsson jump 
out, was the work of—well, let us say, no time. 

Now you won't tell anybody of this? 

I let my singing mouse go free, and I heard her 
dear little song for a long time. My handker- 
chiefs and several other articles were nibbled, 
for cheese and crackers were not enough for 
Christine. 

Now that Maria is a very remarkable woman. 
When she found that trap with the door open and 
no mouse in it, she began to suspect. But she 
never said a word. She is as cunning and as si- 
lent as an Indian, and as cruel. 

I kept my peace, too. If I found a trap set, I 
unset it before I went to bed; yes, and looked 
Maria full in the face the next morning without a 
blush. 

We were both playing a part, and I played 
mine poorly. So, one day when I had gone out, 
what does she do but shut the cat in my room! 

I hate cats. Ithink they are so secretive, so 
opinionated, and so false. Perfect Tarquins, 


every one of them, yes, Neros, Caligulas—you 
are in the Latin grammar, aren’t you? Nowa 
eat will be perfectly lovely to your face, and lie 
on the rug and purr, and the moment your back 
is turned she will go and conspire with Maria, or 
anybody else, and eat a Christine Nillsson, if you 
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have one, your singing mouse, your lusus nature 
(Latin dictionary). 

That is what our cat did, and I have never for- 
given him, no, nor Maria, either. M. E. Ww. s. 


—$+~@>—__—____- 
For the Companion, 
BREAKING IN “PTOLEMY.” 


It is possible that some of my readers have seen 
“Ptolemy,” the elephant that goes up three stairs, 
and stands on his hind legs, in the grand finale of 
one of the great combination shows that travel every 
summer through most of our Northern and Western 
States. He performs the feat as if he liked it, and 
had voluntarily come all the way from Africa on pur- 
pose to exhibit his acrobatic accomplishment. 

But he did not always like it. I shall never forget 
the trouble we had “breaking him in,’”’ when he was 
a youngster, four or five years ago. 

Our elephant-keeper, or trainer, was a New York 
man, named Hookey. He began to train Ptolemy 
when the animal was in his third year. The first 
thing taught him was to kneel, and lie down in the 
ring, and allow people to get upon him for a ride. 
Afterwanls he was taught—at a signal word, Buzz, 
which Hookey gave in a deep undertone—to shake off, 
in sport, boys and men who were comfortably seated 
on his back. Of course Hookey took care not to 
give the word when the elephant was taking girlsand 
women xround the ring. But once ina while Ptolemy 
would shake them off without a word. 

He hated musk; and so sure as a lady got on his 
back who was perfumed with that execrable odor, 
“Tol” would be almost certain to shake her off. . 

That was not quite pleasant, especially when on an 
inland tour; for everybody knows that musk is a fa- 
vorite perfume with many country girls. Hookey’s 
nose was always on,the alert for the musky females, 
and when one was detected who wished to ride on 
the elephant he would not allow her to get on him. 

But besides this antipathy, Ptolemy had a bad 
streak in his disposition. Every few weeks, during 
his first season, his trainer had trouble with him; 
and never dared to take him into the ring for the 
afternoon and evening performances, till there had 
been a rehearsal in the back tent, to see if the animal 
was in an amiable mood. 

His worst exhibition of obstinacy and viciousness 
occurred one morning while the menagerie was at 
Rollins, while we were making our northwestern 
tour. Ptolemy had been very “sulky”? the evening 
before. That morning, after the big tent had been 
raised and the ring prepared, Hookey took him into 
it, to drill him in his feats. 

When he ordered him to lie down, Tol would not 
stir. The command was given again. Not an inch 
would the animal budge; and his small eyes began to 
grow black. Hookey then went and got an iron rod 
that had a sharp point. 

“Lie down, now!” he shouted to him. 

In an instant Ptolemy whirled round and bolted 
out of the ring. The band-chariot stood in his way. 
He gave that a toss and sent it end over end out 
through the canvas. The van which carted the 
cashier and ticket-clerk’s safe stood a few steps to 
the right of the band-chariot. He served the van in 
the same manner, and actually sent the heavy safe 
crashing into the long tier of seats which the car- 
penters were putting up. 

The noise he made excited him still more. He 
gave a “toot” through his trunk, and whirled to go 
at the double cage in which were two leopards and 
the three hyenas. 

He was still a little afraid of his keeper, and seeing 
Hookey running after him with the iron rod in his 
hand, he turned from the cage and ran back beside 
old “Zenobia,” the mother elephant. There he faced 
round and tooted defiance at everybody. 

All of the drivers were summoned to the fray, and 
we drew round the two elephants, each armed with 
an old cage-bar or astake. Zenobia was then ordered 
forward. Mad as he was, the young elephant went 
with her. 

In that way he was led about a quarter of a mile 
from the tent, toa vacant lot behind some lumber- 
yards. Here we tripped him, and succeeded in get- 
ting him on the ground; and then Hookey, with 
seven or eight of us, set to work to conquer him. 

The reader may have seen half-a-dozen professional 
carpet-beaters fall to work on a dusty carpet. Pre- 
cisely like that we all fell upon Ptolemy, with cage- 
bars, strips of board, bean-poles, anything,. and 
pounded him with might and main to make him 
“surrender.” 

The reader will very justly think this was brutally 
cruel. It certainly was, in one sense. But there was 
no other course to pursue. The animal must either 
be conquered or killed, for unless he was conquered 
and made to be docile and obedient, no person’s life 
would be safe about him. A refractory, unmanage- 
able elephant is as dangerous as a wild beast. 

So we belabored him. It was a warm experience 
for him, and was certainly hot work for us that July 
morning. As I make the statement, it seems almost 
unnecessary cruelty that we should beat that obsti- 
nate brute for nearly three hours; but we did. He 
had no end of grit. His eyes kept as black as coals. 
Not a whimper could we get out of him. 

During that time there were several hundred peo- 
ple looking on, the piles of Inmber being covered 
with them. The road, too, on one side of the lot, was 
packed black with them. They chaffed us outra- 
geously. 

Of course, their sympathies were all with the poor 
brute on the ground, and no wonder, for they did 
not understand the matter. I expected nothing but 
we would be mobbed. Good respectable-looking 
men would rush up and fairly shake their fists in our 
faces. We were called “brutes,” and “savages,” on 
all sides. 

“Shame! shame!” “Give him a rest!’ 

We did not reply or retaliate in any way, but kept 
on belaboring him. 

One man, a clergyman, we thought from his dress, 
was particularly indignant. He came right in among 
us and ordered us to desist, repeatedly. “Such 
cruelty to one of God’s creatures shall not go on!” 
he cried. He laid hold of our cudgels, and fairly 
pulled them away from one or two of the men. 

Finally, Hookey turned on him. “Old gent,” said 


it’ll be time for you to talk.” 


gan to bore his ear. 
it did not make so great a show. 


like a good fellow. 


for as much as a month after that, Tol was as amiab] 
and gentle as need be. 


mauled and “bored” 
over again. Other me- 
nagerie men who saw 
him said he wasa “killer” and would never 
be safe. He would get worse as he grew 
older, they said, and be more and more 
dangerous every time a new fit came on. 
When we went into winter quarters, late 
that fall,in New York, we built a sort of 
rough barrack for the three elephants, and I was ap 


fed them on hay, vegetables and some grain. 


house. 


their cribs and beds were. 


and that, exhibiting every symptom of affright. 
and they were waving them to and fro. 


“Tol!” I shouted, “what's the matter? Old Zen 
what ails you?” 


fellow, ‘‘Demetrius,”’ 
trunk in the breast of my frock. 


for their fright. 
than I could even imagine. 
after a while, and I left them. 
down again that night. 

searched again, but without success. 
had become quiet. 


rustle under the straw in one corner. 


again. 
and fairly trembled with terror. 


fright. 


of those fearful mice. 


to be left alone. 
had to rise in haste at midnight, and go to the relie 
of my terrified elephants. 


side door and showed them suddenly to Ptolemy. 
He fixed his eyes on the cage, and stood quite stil 


“toot,”’ and ran off to the other side of the house. 


the air, trumpeting piteously. 


is more than I can undertake to explain. 


causing them excruciating pain. 
is merely a guess. 


rebellious. 





he, “you mean well, no doubt, but when you under- | 
stand ugly elephants as well as you do psalm books, 


We stopped beating him, however, and Hookey be- 
That was even more cruel; but 


Ptolemy stood it ten or fifteen minutes,—till Hookey 
had bored the iron point through his ear seven or 


eight times,—then he squealed, and began begging 


We at once cut the ropes and let him get up, and 


But then he went on another “tear,’’ and had to be 



























pointed to take care of them through the winter. We 


About two o’clock one morning, when we had been 
in the city some three weeks, I was roused by a ter- 
rible commotion and trumpeting in the elephant- 
Hastily lighting my lantern, I opened a small 
side door and stepped into the large room where 


All three of the elephants were standing close to- 
gether, on one side, ‘‘blowing,’’ and turning this way 
The 
nozzles of their trunks were lifted high in the air, 


At that, they all three came crowding close round 
me, like terrified children; and the little two-year-old 
actually hid the nose of his 


I searched all the apartment with the lantern, and 
kicked over the straw, but could not find any cause 
What had scared them so was more 
They became composed 
But they did not lie 


The next night, about one o’clock, there was a sim- 
ilar fright, and I hurried into the apartment and 


I sat down, intending to remain with them till they 
I had been sitting there fifteen or 
twenty minutes, when some mice began to squeak and 


In an instant, the elephants burst out trumpeting 
Up went their trunks, and they “blowed” 


So it was only mice that had given them such a 
Thad a laugh at their expense, for it certainly 
was amusing to see those brutes stand whimpering 
and shaking, with their trunks held high over my 
head, in absolute terror of those tiny creatures. 
They almost trod on me, they were so fearful lest I 
should go away and leave them to the tender mercies 


I drove out the mice, and had to sit with my big 
babies for nearly an hour, before they were willing 
A number of times after that I 


At length I set traps and caught some of the mice; | 
and one day, having a couple of them, just caught, in 
an open wire trap, like a little cage, I opened the 


fora moment; but when the mice suddenly stirred, | 
and ran wriggling round the cage, he gave a loud 


On my taking a step towards him with the trap, he 
put up his trunk and stood swaying and waving it in 


Why an elephant should be so afraid of a mouse, 
Some per- 
sons say it is because there is in their country a little 
animal, like a mouse, which gets into their trunks, 
But that, limagine, 


It occurred to me that day that if ‘‘Tol’’ was so 
afraid of a mouse, we might, perhaps, take advantage 
of his fear to drive him to obedience when he was 
I kept it in mind, and when Hookey 
commenced training the animals in March,—previons 
to setting off on our season’s tour,—I canght some 


| mice and put them in a large wire cage, so as to have 
them ready for use. 

About a week after that, I had been away during 
the forenoon, and on coming home to dinner, Il heard 
that the trainer was having trouble with Ptolemy. 
After dinner, I went out and found that the elephant 
had been tripped in a field back of the elephant- 
house, and the men were getting poles and rods to 
give him a beating. 

Poor Tol was not likely to get any mercy shown 
him this time, for he had come near killing Hookey. 
He lay with his legs chained to posts set in the ground; 
his eyes looked black and vicious; and every few 
moments he would toot out defiance. 

I told them to hol 
ment, and let me tr 
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on a mo- 
the mouse- 


cure. 
Hogkey laughed gid growled at 
me age and set it 


of Tol’s head, 
ce stirred and 
round the wires, 
eyes changed in 
he black went out 
of them; Tp went his trunk and 
waved in the air; and on my 
shoving the cage a little nearer, 
he squealed in a dreadtul fright. 

We thought perhaps we had 
better give him a good lesson. 
I took one of the mice from the 
cage, and tied a string to its leg; 
and we put the little creature on 
his back and let it rnn over him as 
he lay chained down. 

It was a fearful punishment for 
the brute. Wherever the mouse ! 
touched him, | 
the thick skin | 
would run in 
wrinkles, anc 
twitch and 
jerk. Hestrug- 
gled so as near- 
ly to wrench 
the posts out of 
the ground. 


that e 


So 








When we let 

him up, he was 
as humble and 
amiable an ele- 
phant as ever 
trainer would 
wish to see. He 
could stand 
hours of beat- 
ing, but he 
could not en- 
dure mice. 
- It was more than two months before he again 
showed any symptoms of insubordination; and then 
we had only to show him the mice, and he was a 
good boy again. 


FRIGHTENED BY MICE. 
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For the Companion. 
SECOND PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


By James Parton. 

If we had been alive in 1792, when the second pres- 
idential election took place, we should not have no- 
ticed any particular signs of a political contest. 
There were no flags or banners flying in the breeze, 
or hanging across the streets. There were no torch- 
, | light processions, no mass-meetings, and no fiery ar- 
ticles in the newspapers telling people huw to vote. 

Indeed, there was no difference of opinion about 
the President. Even the few opponents of Gen. 
Washington’s administration desired him to be elect- 
ed again. There was only one decided anti-Washing- 
ton man in the country, and that was Washington 
himself, who used to say that he would rather go 
home to his farm, take spade in hand, and earn his 
subsistence by digging, than be president. 

He consented to serve a second time because he 
loved his country better than himself, and preferred 
his duty to his pleasure. . 

We might call this a vice-presidential election, be- 
cause the only contest was who should be vice-Presi- 
dent, John Adams or George Clinton, Governor of 
New York. These men had strong partisans, and, in 
a quiet way, there was a great deal of electioneering. 
There was not so much among the people in general 
as among the leaders of the pecple, members of Con- 
gress, and others; for in th se times ordinary people 
had not very much to do with managing politics, and 
were apt to vote as they were advised by influential 
men. 

Why then, we may ask, did any one desire to re- 
move the patriotic John Adams from the vice-presi- 
dency, and put in his place George Clinton? The 
vice-President has no duties except to preside over 
the Senate, and now and then give a casting vote, 
when there is a tie. Mr. Adams had performed 
these duties with dignity and decision. Why not re- 
elect him? 

Gen. Washington’s Cabinet. 

Well, the dispute began in Gen. Washington's Cab- 
| inet. 

The word cabinet means little cabin. It comes to 
us through the French, who call the room of a chat- 
eau where business is transacted and accounts are 
| kept, /e cabinet. We should say, office. 

In kings’ palaces also, there were cabinets, to 
which ministers brought their letters and documents 
| for the king to sign, and to which they repaired when 
| the king wished to consult one or more, or all of 
|them. Hence, the ministers themselves were called 
| cabinet-ministers, or, in short, the Cabinet. 
| Gen. Washington had a Cabinet in this sense. 
| They met in a small room of his house in Market 
| Street, Philadelphia, where they sat around a table. 
| There were not many of them, but there has seldom 

been gathered in a small apartment a more interest- 
ing group. 
At the head of the table was the President, digni- 
fied, grave, a good listener, slow to speak. You know 
| how he looked, and how he was dressed, and how he 
| behaved. 
Considering what important persons his ministers 
| were, we are surprised to find them so young. At 
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| the President’s right hand sat Thomas Jefferson, Sec- 


or 
ol 


| 


retary of State; a tall gentleman, of reddish face and 
hair, recently home from France, and wearing a red 
waistcoat according to the fashion of that country 
when he left. He was but forty-nine, erect from rid- 
ing on horseback so much, plain in his appearance, 
and very simple in his manners. , 

Opposite him was Alexander Hamilton, Secretary 
of the Treasury, only thirty-five years of age in 1792. 
He was a gentleman of small stature and slight fig- 
ure, but elegant, vigorous and graceful, with a bright 
rosy face, and an air of high distinction, which im- 
pressed every beholder. 

From a boy he had been fond of military exercises, 
and he had that firm, graceful carriage of body 
which military drill imparts. lsesides being very par- 
ticular in his person and dress, he had the formal, 
elaborate, and yet pleasing manners of the time. 

Fancy him in a light blue coat with gilt buttons, a 
white waistcoat, and white silk stockings. He was 
courteous in his demeanor, but very positive in his 
opinions, and not in the least inclined to defer to 
men because they might be older and more experi- 
enced than himself. 

Next to him sat Gen. Henry Knox, Secretary of 
War, a large, stout, military gentleman of forty-two; 
above the middle stature, and possessing a strong, 
sonorous voice, fit to give the word of command toa 
corps of artillery. He was entirely the soldier, not 
in his appearance only, but in his character and 
opinions. 

Next to Jefferson and opposite Knox, was Edmund 
Randolph, of Virginia, thirty-nine years of age, the 
son of an old Virginia tory, who disinherited him for 
siding with his countrymen in the Revolutionary 
War. He was a warm Republican, but cautious, un- 
decided, a good lawyer, slow to make up his mind, 
Washington Irving, who saw him in after years, says 
that his appearance and manners were pleasing and 
dignified. He had an expressive countenance, the 
beaming eyes of the Randolph race, and a full, 
round voice. 

These were ail; for there was then no Postmaster- 
General, no Secretary of the Navy, and no Secretary 
of the Interior, In fact, we had no navy then, and 
no interior either, We were merely a line of settle- 
ments along the Atlantic coast. 

The Secretary of State had four clerks in his office, 
and one of them (the translating clerk) had a salary 
of two hundred and fifty dollars a year. Gen, 
Knox’s army consisted of about six hundred men, 
and he had but two or three clerks to assist him in 
managing it. The Attorney-General may have hada 
clerk or two. Hamilton was thought to be a terrible 
person because he had under him as many as a hun- 
dred clerks, besides a few custom-house officers, 


Differences of Opinion. 

When these gentlemen first sat in that room to- 
gether, all patriots and men of honor, there appeared 
As 
time went on, two of them began to dispute on points 
that came under discussion. These were Jefferson 
and Hamilton, and the longer they sat together the 
more positive their differences became; until, as Jef- 
ferson once said, they were “pitted against each 
other every day in the Cabinet like two fighting 
cocks.”’ I will mention a few subjects upon which 
they differed. 

Hamilton thought that the government of the 
United States was not strong enough to last. Jeffer- 
son thought it was quite as strong as was safe, and 
was in danger of becoming too strong for liberty. 

The French Revolution was then a great subject of 
thought and conversation in every land. Hamilton 
detested it, and predicted its failure. Jefferson be- 
lieved in it, and thought it had done, and would con- 
tinue to do, great good to France and to mankind. 

“Sir,” said Hamilton once, to Edmund Randolph, 
“if all the people in America were now assembled, 
and were to call on me to say whether I am a friend 
to the French Revolution, I would declare that I 
have it in abhorrence.”’ 

Jefferson felt far otherwise. He had lived five 
years in France, and knew what the people had suf- 
fered under the old system. 

There were many other points of difference be- 
tween these two able and honorable men; and the 
contention spread from the Cabinet to Congress, and 
from Congress to the people. 

We can form little idea, in these peaceful days, of 
the dread the American people then had of every- 
thing that savored of monarchy; still less, of the joy 
with which most of them hailed its overthrow ina 
country so dear to them as France, their generous 
ally in thé Revolutionary War, 

In sober Boston, during the cold month of Janu- 
ary, 1792, the early successes of the French Revolu- 
tion were celebrated in 2 most extraordinary manner. 

An ox was roasted whole, and when it was done it 
was placed on a car drawn by sixteen horses, all flut- 
tering with the flags of France and of the United 
States; and as it passed through the streets, there 
was 2 procession behind it of carts loaded with great 
baskets of bread and hogsheads of punch, followed 
by an immense multitude of people. 

The procession halted in State Street, where these 
provisions were dealt out to the crowd; while in 
Faneuil Hall three hundred guests sat down toa ban- 
qnet, at which presided Samuel Adams, lieutenant- 
governor of the State, assisted by the French consul. 
The day was observed as a holiday by young and old. 

It is amusing to notice how touchy people were re- 
specting the merest trifles that pointed towards mon- 
archy. The United States was then just getting its 
Mint in readiness to coin money, and the question 
arose what pictures should go upon the coins. The 
Senate proposed the head of the President, with his 
name and the date of his presidency. 

When this suggestion was brought before the other 
house, Mr. Page, of Virginia, an old college friend 
of Mr. Jefferson, objected, and proposed a figure of 
Liberty instead. The head looked too much like 
monarchy, he thought; and however well pleased 
they might be with Washington, the people might 
not wish to see on their coins the heads of some of 
his successors. 

“Were Lin his place,” cried Mr. Page, “I would 
cut off my hand rather than it should sign the act as 
it now stands.” 

After a pretty warm debate, the House voted 
against the President’s head, and in favor of the fig- 
ure of Liberty which we now have. 


to be no differences of opinion among them. 
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Mr. Adams was supposed to have acquired in | knowingly, the injunction thereof, I may (besides incur- 
7 f « a ’ . ‘ i | 


England a more favorable regard for monarchy 
and its forms than was consistent with true re- 
publicanism, and it was not forgotten that when 
the question of titles came up in 1789, he had 
been in favor of giving the president a somewhat 
imposing title. An exaggerated report of his 
conduct on that occasion having been circulated 
in the country, he explained in 1792 exactly 
what he had done. 

“T rose in my place,”’ said he, “and asked the 
advice of the Senate in what form I should ad- 





WASHINGTON AN 


dress the president (when he entered the Cham- | 
ber to take the oath); whether I should say ‘Mr. | 
Washington,’ ‘Mr. President,’ ‘Sir,’ ‘May it 
please your Excellency,’ or what else? I observed 
that it had been common while he commanded 
the army to call him his Excellency, but I was 
free to own, it would appear to me better to give 
him no title but ‘sir’ or ‘Mr. President’’ than to 
put him on a level with a governor of Bermuda, 
or one of his own ambassadors, or a governor of 
any one of our States.” 

The Senate then took up the subject, and, after 
much debate, decided that no title should be 
used. Mr. Adams was a frank, out-spoken man, 
and he made no secret of his opinion that the 
people were not very competent to manage their 
own affairs. He, too, abhorred the French Rev- 
olution, and I think he had a good opinion of 
the system of government which he had recently 
had an opportunity to observe in England. 


George Clinton, on the other hand, was regard- 
ed as a model of a plain and downright Republi- 
can, proud of his State, jealous of the rights of 
the States, and fully resolved against the slight- 
est increase of power on the part of the general 
government. Him, therefore, the Republican 
leaders, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Mason, 
Henry, and their friends in Congress, selected as 
their candidate for the vice-presidency. 

Hamilton and his friends, who were then be- 
ginning to be called Federalists, were zealous and 
active for Mr. Adams. Jefferson and his friends, 
then beginning to be called Republicans, threw 
the whole weight of their influence in favor of | 
Georgé Clinton. | 

The election took place in November, 1792, and 
the electors met in their several States in on 
course of the following month, 

For Gen. Washington every electoral vote was 
east, one hundred and thirty-two in number. 
John Adams, for the vice-presidency, obtained | 
seventy - seven Clinton, fifty; 














votes; George 


Thomas Jefferson, four; Aaron Burr, one. Mr. 
Adams, therefore, was elected handsomely 
enough. 


The President and vice-President were sworn a 
second time into office on the fourth of March, 
1793. Gen. Washington, accompanied by a few 
gentlemen, walked from his house to the wear, 
Chamber, and took his seat in the chair usually 
oceupied by Mr. Adams, as the presiding officer. | 

There was another chair for Judge Cushing, of | 
the Supreme Court, who had been appointed to 
administer the oath. At twelve the doors of the 
Chamber were opened. The Cabinet, the foreign 
ministers, the Speaker and members of the House, 
and as many other gentlemen as could get in, fol- 
lowed. The president pro tem. of the Senate 
rose, and addressed Gen. Washington thus: 

“Sir: One of the judges of the Supreme Court | 
of the United States is now present, and ready to 
administer to vou the oath required by the Con- | 
stitution to be taken by the President of the 
United States.” 

Whereupon the President rose, and addressed | 
the audience in these words: 

| 


“FELLOW-CITIZENS,—I am again called upon, by the 
voice of my country, to execute the functions of its Chief 
Magistrate. When the occasion proper for it shall arrive, 
I shall endeavor to express the high sense [ entertain of 
this distinguished honor, and of the confidence which has 
been reposed in me by the people of the United America. 

“Previous to the execution of any official act of the Pres- | 
ident, the Constitution requires an oath of office. This | 
oath Lam now about to take, and in your presence; that, | 
if it shall be found, during my administration of the Gov- | 
ernment, I have, in any instance, violated, willingly or | 


| estimate 
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| ring constitutional punishment) be subject to the upbraid- 
ings of all who are now witnesses of the present solemn 

| ceremony.” 

| The oath was then administered by Judge 
Cushing; after which the President bowed to the 
Senate, and withdrew. The spectators retired, 
and the Senate went into an executive session. 

In a few days came the news of 
the execution of Louis XVI., King 
of France, after whom hundreds 
of American parents had named 


D> His CABINET. 


C 


their boys Louis. If that news had come six 
months sooner, George Clinton would not have 
received fifty electoral votes. 
1 
For the Companion. 
SWEET VIOLETS. 
Lowly as children, prayerfully kneeling, 
Counting the rain’s crystal rosary too. 
Woodlands are sweet with the orisons stealing 
In perfume, delicious, from each hood of blue, 





April’s wild violets! tenderest emotion 
Thrills me to tears while kneeling with you, 
Mute, yet so eloquent in your devotion, 
Would I were grateful for rainy days too, 
FRANCES Bb, CALLAWAY. 


+o 

COTTON POSSIBILITIES. 
“Cotton is king.’’ This was asserted twenty 
years ago, but the assertion had no foundation in 
truth, in the sense its authors intended. Never- 
theless, both before and since that period, cotton 
was and is the largest item in the list of exports 
from this country to foreign countries. One-half 
of the entire crop of the merchantable cotton of 
the world is grown in the United States. 

The cotton trade is watched more closely than 
any other. There are daily reports of the amount 
of cotton received at the centres of distribution, 
and how much is sold and exported. Great pains 
are taken to get at the exact facts regarding the 
supply and consumption of this great staple. As 
a gentleman once expressed it, a cotton statisti- 
cian would chase a single bale all over the coun- 
try to see what finally became of it. 

The figures that express the growth and use of 
cotton are astounding. The best authorities place 
the production annually at from forty-five to 
fifty-five hundred million pounds, or from two 
and one-quarter to two and three-quarters million 
tons. There is no surplus. What is produced is 
used from year to year. Mankind uses an 
average of fully three pounds of raw cotton every 
year for every man, woman and child on the 
face of the globe. 


} 


all 


When, however, we inquire how much land is 
needed to raise this vast trop, the reader will be 
surprised when we say that there is land enough, 
exactly suited to the production of cotton, in the 
State of Texas alone, to supply the whole world. 

The average production of cotton in Texas is 
about one-half a bale to an acre. The highest 
of the world’s crop twelve million 
bales, of four hundred and eighty pounds each. 
An area of twenty-four million acres is therefore 
all that is needed, and that is but thirty-seven 
thousand five hundred square miles. The area 
of Texas seven times that number 
that could be profitably 


is 


is more than 
of miles, and the part 


| devoted to cotton-growing, is many times greater 


in size than would be required. 

The cotton that is used for manufacture is the 
wing of the seed. It corresponds to the light fil- 
ament that carries the seed of the thistle, that 
pest of the farmer. There are about two and a 
half pounds of seed to every one pound of cotton 
fibre. How much cotton seed, then, is raised 
every year in the world? Between six and seven 
million tons! 

The uses of cotton seed are many, and yet it is 
only lately that the great value of the article has 
been recognized. When pressed, the kernels will 
yield about one-eighth of their weight in oil, 
which can be used for many purposes. Indeed, 
it is more than suspected that a large part of the 
‘pure olive oil’’ from Leghorn, is either pure cot- 


ton-seed oil, ora mixture of cotton seed and other 
oils. 

What is left after the oil is expressed is ‘‘seed- 
cake.’’ This is sent in vast quantities to Europe, 
where it forms the best known feed for cattle, 
and no better fertilizer is known than the manure 
of cattle fed upon it. The hulls of the cotton 
seed have usually been thrown away, but now 
it is known that they are as good for feed as the 
seed itself. 

We are just beginning to use economy in the 


/ cultivation of cotton, and in the use of the other 


products of the plant. The production of cotton 
is increasing from yearto year. The crop of 1879 
was the largest ever gathered. But the consump- 
tion of the staple is also increasing. 

In the United States, we consume more than 
thirteen pounds of raw cotton a year for every 
person ig the country. The average amount for 
son in Europe is only four and a half 
in Asia, about three pounds; in Africa, 











n one-third of a pound. As enlightened 
tion extends and wealth increases, the 
nption of this article of trade must also 
; and it is the mission of America to supply 
the whole world. 







—_+>—— — 
For the Companion. 
BEAUTIFUL AGE. 


If thou art old, then let a winter day, 
Made just of snow and heaven’s intensest blue, 
With its most luminous sunlight shining through, 
The pure glad glory of thy state convey. 
Let the clear air with sounds of youth be gay, 
As though all life were now beginning new; 
Thy heart and mind have these belongings too, 
For in them still the early vigors play. 
If thou art old, then age is dear as youth; 
Let human hearts no longer have a care 
For nearing birthdays that shall count them old, 
But look at thee, and answer with the truth 
Whether life’s perfect winter be not fair, 
Whether its beauties be not manifold! 

‘ CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. 





oa «o> . 
THE UNHAPPY CZAR. 

Shakespeare’s saying that ‘‘uneasy lies the head 
that wears a crown,”’ never more forcibly applied 
to any one than it does to Alexander, Czar of 
Russia, No existence more uneasy or more mis- 
erable could be imagined than the life of this 
great and despotic ruler, who holds sway over 
nearly a hundred millions of subjects. 

The Czar would seem, at first sight, to possess 
nearly every blessing and luxury which men 
crave, and for which men strive. A lofty title, 
almost unlimited power, boundless wealth, the 
ability to gratify every passion and every taste, 
the homage of the world, a large and flourishing 
family, stately palaces for his residences, and the 
means of satisfying every slightest whim just at 
his hand, his lot would appear to be one to be en- 
vied by mankind. 

Besides, during a long reign, the Czar Alexan- 
der has been a good ruler. He has done all that 
he himself could, to make his people more pros- 
perous and more happy. He emancipated many 
millions of serfs, and put them into the condition 
of free men. He is known always to have shrunk 
from engaging in war, and has only engaged in 
conflict with other nations when forced by other 
influences than his own wish or his own ambi- 
tion. 

Yet his days are spent in the most harrowing 
suspense, and his nights must often be sleepless, 
and haunted by hideous fears. Three times with- 
in ten months has his life been deliberately aimed 
at by assassins; seven times, during his reign, he 
has nearly become a victim either of the bullet, 
the dagger, or the mine. 

He knows that everywhere about him lurk 
men and women, not in the lower ranks alone, 
but people of rank and wealth, who hope for an 
opportunity to deal him a death-blow. Death, 
indeed, may be at any time hid in the dishes of 
which he partakes, in the wine or water he 
drinks, in the very envelopes he opens; under 
the tloor beneath his feet, behind his bed-cur- 
tains, in the secrecy of his private Cabinet, as 
well as on the public street, as he whirls rapidly 
by in his carriage. 

A year ago, it was the Czar’s custom freely to 
walk the streets in the neighborhood of his pal- 
ace, often unattended; as recently as that, he 
could still rely upon the veneration and love of 
his subjects. 

He is never now seen thus trusting himself in 
public. Much of the time, he keeps himself 
gloomily secluded in his palace, guarded by 
grim soldiery on every side, and even then a 
constant prey to a thousand shadowy fears. He 
never emerges into the street unless attended by a 
heavy escort of Cossacks, and preceded, followed 
surrounded, by open and secret police. 

His food and drink are always tasted by some 
attendant before he ventures to partake of them. 
The closest watch is kept on every way of ac- 
cess to him. Since the very dining-room of his 
palace was blown up by an explosion, from 
which he and his family had the narrowest pos- 
sible escape, and the perpetrators of which have 
not been and cannot be discovered, no precaution 
has been considered too minute to protect him 
from assassination. 

It is well known that this constant and unseen 
peril to his life makes the Czar wretched, almost 
to insanity. More than once he has resolved to 
abdicate, but has been dissuaded from doing so 
by his advisers and by his own pride, which sur- 
vives amid all his misery. He would surely be 
far happier if he should leave the cares as well 








as the glories of so thorny a crown, and retire to 





the rest and security of private life; but then 
his son, who would succeed him, would also in- 
herit the dangers and murderous attempts to 
which he himself is now subject. 

That so good a man, and so gentle a sovereign 
as the Czar Alexander, should thus be in constant 
jeopardy, makes it certain that it is the system 
which he represents, and not he himself, that is 
aimed at by the Nihilist conspirators. 

He suffers for the cruelties and oppressions of 
a long line of ruthless and despotic ancestors. 
Nihilism is the hideous evidence of a spirit of 
unrest, dissatisfaction and revolution among the 
Russians, who see all nations around them free, 
while they themselves are still kept in the bond- 
age of a dreary absolutism. 

The revolt thus so mysteriously and bloodily 
begun, will probably go on till the Russians, too, 
gain their liberty; and until this is attained, prob- 
ably every Czar must lead a life of constant dan- 
ger and harrowing dread. 

cance 
FOREIGN TITLES. 

Some of our citizens use foreign titles with much 
satisfaction, apparently. The editor of the New 
York Herald in writing to the Archbishop of Dublin 
calls him “My Lord.” This, we are informed by an 
expert in titles, is not correct. He should have said, 
“Your Grace.” English Protestants, however, deny 
that the Archbishop of Dublin has any right to either 
form. 

We observe that all our Catholic editors in speak- 
ing of Cardinal McCloskey, call him “His Eminence,” 
just as all cardinals are styled in Europe. If Catho- 
lies choose to do this, it is no business of ours, though 
it isa fair inference to suppose that the apostles of 
Christ would have been astonished at the application 
of such an expression to one of their number. 

Rev. George H. Hepworth, who is serving very 
ably upon the American committee in Dublin for the 
relief of Irish distress, begins his letters to the Duch- 
ess of Marlborough with “Your Grace.” This he no 
doubt considers a matter of etiquette, that under the 
circumstances he is not at liberty to overlook. But 
we notice that the Duchess, in writing to him, does 
not recognize his clerical character. She might say 
that, according to her church creed, Mr. Hepworth 
is not a clergyman; but then, according to Mr. Hep- 
worth’s politics, she is no duchess. 

What is the true taste for Americans in this matter 
of titles? It seems to be this: When we voluntarily 
enter a society where there are distinctions of this 
kind, we of course conform to its usage; just as 
when we voluntarily enter a Roman Catholic church 
we comply with the etiquette established. 

An American, after seeking a presentation to 
Queen Victoria, would be a boor not to call her Your 
Majesty. But if the Queen should do him the honor 
to call upon him, it would be perfectly proper to ad- 
dress her as Madam. Madam includes all respect, 
and suffices for every rank. 

There is an objection to our needlessly using in 
American society these European titles. Here, for 
example, are twenty ladies in a drawing-room, one of 
whom is styled the Duchess of Nantucket. That title 
distinguishes her from the rest, and gratifies a child- 
ish pride. But who pays for that distinction? The 
other nineteen! One lady is unfairly distinguished, 
and the nineteen are unfairly extinguished. 

As all our sisters, our cousins, and our aunts be- 
long to the extinguished nineteen, we prefer to call 
our Duchess of Nantucket, Mrs. Macey, If she 
shines, let it be by the lustre of her own charms and 
accomplishments. 

——_—_<@>——_—___—__ 
SELF-CONTROL. 

A boy, aged ten, in a manufactory in Connecticut 
the other day, was caught by the hand in the strap of 
a revolving wheel. The wheel was stopped, but the 
boy's hand and arm were terribly mutilated. It re- 
quired at least twenty minutes to loosen the strap, 
during which time the little fellow hung suspended 
by the torn arm. He uttered no outcry, only speak- 
ing to say again and again,— 

“Don’t worry, father. Don't worry. 
right in a minute.” 

Another suggestive incident occurred last summer 
at one of the great seaside watering places. A bather 
was carried out by the under-tow, and was drowning. 
The men on the beach plunged, shouting and excited, 
into the furious surf, some of them with boots and 
clothes on, only to be hurled back exhausted; two 
were rescued with difficulty, and restored to life af- 
ter long effort. 

A lad of thirteen was cool enough to see that noth- 
ing could be done by even the most expert swimmer 
unprotected. He went to a house and procured a 
rope. Looping it about his waist, he swam out to 
the drowning man, and reached him in time to fasten 
it about his body, before they both sank, They were 
easily drawn ashore and brought to life. 

Undoubtedly some children are endowed by nature 
of this power of self-control more than others, but 
much may be done in childhood to teach it to them. 
Look, for example, at the self-restraint and coolness 
of the Indians and Quakers. No faculty is more use- 
ful through life than the ability to hold our emotions 
and thoughts well in hand, and to think and act 
calmly, sharply, and swiftly, under the most unfavor- 
able circumstances. 


Tt will all be 


ee ee 
ELOQUENCE AND SCHOOL-BOYS. 
Sunday in Paris is the pleasantest holiday im the 
week. Even the most religious people of that city 
feel at liberty to amuse themselves on that day, pro- 
vided they attend church in the morning. The cus- 
tom is not a good one. It promotes frivolity among 
those who can afford to amuse themselves, and opens 
the way to uninterrupted labor among the working- 
classes. The American workman hears, once in seven 
days, a truce proclaimed to anxieties about subsist- 
ence. But with thonsands of Parisian laborers, the 


routine of drudgery goes on day after day, without be- 
ing interrupted by the blessed. breathing-time of the 
Sabbath. 


On Sundays, French school-boys have their weekly 





| holiday. 


It is this custom which has led us to write 
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of a French Sunday, because its traditional observ- 
ance became the occasion of a unique incident at the 
great College of St. Barbe, in Paris. 

The Director asked the Abbé Perreyve to give, 
during Lent, a lecture, once a fortnight, only, on 
Sunday morning. The arrangement kept the boys, 
who were anxious to be in the streets, longer in 
church than was usual. They became mutinous. 

When the Abbé rose in his pulpit, he looked down 
upon an angry “sea of upturned faces.’’ Every boy 
of the one thousand present was out of humor. Be- 
fore he had spoken ten minutes, the one thousand 
were eagerly attending to his words. 

He is a great orator who can stop the movement of 
a thousand fans on a sultry day. But he is a greater 
one who can command the attention of a thousand 
angry school-boys. 

The next day, what was the Director's surprise to 
receive a petition from the elder boys, requesting 
that, if the Abbé Perreyve’s health and other duties 
permitted, he would give his lecture weekly instead 
of once a fortnight. 

We think that this may be considered as the unique 
triumph of pulpit oratory. The Abbé's eloquence 
must, indeed, have been persuasive, when it led a 
thousand boys to ask that they might be kept from 
their holiday recreations to hear him. 

+o 
“I NEVER TAKE MEDICINE.” 

During the short administration of President Tay- 
lor, a young man visited Waslitngton to sell cholera 
medicine. Thinking it would aid him in his business, 
he called at the White House while a public recep- 
tion was being held, to present the President with a 
bottle of the medicine. 

He had rehearsed a little speech with which to 
preface the presentation. But when he found him- 
self face to face for the first time-with a live Presi- 
dent, his nerves were too much disturbed for him to 
speak it. He, therefore, mumbled a few words, 
more amusing than elegant, about the medicine be- 
ing “‘adead shot,” and pulled ont the bottle,—only to 
hear the President say, in a tone loud enough to be 
heard through the room ,— 

“I thank you; but I never take medicine, cholera 
or no cholera.” 

The young man almost fainted from mortification. 
But in less than ten days Gen. Taylor died of cholera, 
caused by his own indiscretion in eating. 

On a very warm Fourth of July the corner-stone of 
the Washington monument was laid. President Tay- 
lor participated in the ceremony, and drank freely of 
ice-water. 

On his return to the White House he complained 
of feeling hungry, and ate freely of cherries, washing 
them down with iced milk. 

At dinner, against the remonstrance of a physician, 
who was present, he again partook heartily of cher- 
ries. In an hour’s time he was attacked by cholera- 
morbus and died within four days. 


—~@>—— 
EVADING A FARE, 

The stealing of a pin is apparently a slight offence. 
Yet it may reveal character as clearly as the 
theft of « hundred dollars. Some years ago there 
lived in New York a shrewd old merchant named 
Aymar. He used to receive cargoes of mahogany 
and logwood, which were sold at auction. 

On one occasion a cargo was to be sold at Jersey 
City, and all hands started from the anctioneer’s 
store to cross the ferry. When they were going 
through the gate, Mr. Aymar noticed one of the larg- 
est buyers slip through the gate without paying the 
five cents fare. He told the auctioneer not to take a 
bid from that man. 

“Why,” said the auctioneer, with an expression of 
surprise, “I thought he was good.” 

“So did 1,’ answered Mr. Aymar; “but I have 
changed my mind, and I will not trust him a dollar.” 

A few months proved the accuracy of the judgment 
of Mr. Aymar, for the slippery merchant failed, and 
did not pay five cents on the dollar. It does not by 
any means follow that business disaster will come as 
aretribution to a dishonest trader; but this is cer- 
tain, that a man who will steal even so trifling a sum 
as would pay his fare in the horse-car or the ferry- 
boat, will cheat you out of a larger sum if he finds a 
safe opportunity. 





CALIFORNIA GLACIERS. 

It is hard for many people to believe geologists 
when they say that our continent was once covered 
with ice, and that the grooves made by huge glaciers 
may be plainly seen on rock and mountain and 
high hill. It seems incredible that such severe cold 
ever prevailed in the United States. We think of 
glaciers only in connection with the Alps and Him- 
alayas. But scientific explorers have found glaciers 
on the Pacific coast, and one need not go to Europe 
or Asia in search of them. 

Mr. Clarence King, an enthusiastic geologist, found 
on Mt. Shasta, in Northern California, a system of 
glaciers, the largest about four and a half miles long, 
and two to three miles wide. Mr. S. F. Emmons 
found a large system in Washington Territory. He 
says,— 

“Ten large glaciers observed by us, and at least 
half as many more hid by the mountain from our 
view, proceeding from one isolated peak, Mt. Rainier, 
form a most remarkable system, worthy of a careful 
and detailed study.” 

—_———_+on-——_—_—_- 
A CHIVALROUS SERVANT. 

The Ghegs, who live in Upper Albania, are a pic- 
*turesque race. They are broad-chested, tall, robust, 
and independent. Their dress is an embroidered 
jacket, with open sleeves, double-breasted waistcoat, 
a white calico kilt, surmounted by an open cloth 
skirt, and a pair of cloth gaiters. 
ed leather belt holds their pistols and yataghan. 
fez, ornamented with a long tassel, covers his head. 


Thus arrayed, the Gheg is not an agreeable fellow 
He 
turns to brigandage to replenish his purse, without a 


to meet on the road, when he is short of money. 


scruple. 


But if he has once tasted your bread and salt, or 
you have ever done him a favor, he is no longer to be 
He is your polite, humble servant, ready 


avoided. 


A silver-ornament- 
A 





courage and nahin, that merchants and consuls 
prefer him as a servant to men of other races. 
Arich man, a friend of an English lady who tells 
the story, had a Gheg for a servant. As the man was 
tax-collector for a large district, he was often obliged 
to travel with large sums of money. On one occa- 
sion, when in a wild part of the district, the servant 
walked into the room where his master was seated. 
Saluting him, he said,— 
“Master, I shall leave you; I have come to say 
good-by.” 
“Why,” exclaimed the master, ‘“‘what is to become 
of me in this outlandish place without you?” 
“Oh,” answered the servant, “I leave you because 
I have agreed to attack and rob you. It would be 
cowardly to do it while eating your bread and salt; 
so I give you notice that I mean to do it on the high- 
Way as you return home. Therefore, take such pre- 
cautions as you please, so that it may be fair play be- 
tween us.” 
Again saluting his master, the servant disappeared, 
He was as good as his word. Joining a band of bri- 
gands, he was made their chief. He attacked his for- 
mer master on the highway. Having been fore- 
warned by his chivalrous servant, the man had pro- 
vided himself with a strong escort, and the brigands 
were defeated. 
a 

AN INDEPENDENT ELECTOR. 
It was the intention of the founders of the Consti- 
tution, that Presidental electors should be untram- 
melled in voting for a President. But custom has 
long since made them but registers of their party's 
nomination, Only one case is known in which an 
elector, elected to vote for a certain candidate for the 
Presidency, voted for another. [t was William 
Plummer, formerly Governor of New Hampshire. 
In 1820, he was chosen a Presidential elector, and his 
course is described in his son’s biography of him as 
follows: 
His name had been placed at the head of the list, 
without his being consuited as to whether he would 
serve or how he would vote. It was on the occasion 
of Mr. Monroe’s second election. Governor Plum- 
mer did not regard himself in this, more than in other 
acts of his life, as the tool of a party, or the mere ex- 
ponent of other men’s opinions. 
by the provisions of the Constitution the people 
choose the electors; and it is the duty of these elec- 
tors to choose the President. In the exercise of this 
duty he voted for John Quincy Adams instead of 
James Monroe, who received every other electoral 
vote in the Union. 

This single vote against Monroe (for it was regarded 
chiefly in that light) excited much wonder and some 
censure at the time. It, however, created no sur- 
prise in those who knew him, as it was the natural 
resultof his general rule of independent action, com- 
bined with his avowed opinions respecting some of 
the leading measures of Monroe’s administration. 
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TOO MANY TITLES, 
In Europe sgven hundred and nineteen princes and 
princesses have a claim, more or less remote, toa 
crown, ind each of them has appended, in common 
with kings and emperors, a bobtail of titles to his or 
hername. The one with the greatest number of ti- 
tles is the Emperor of Austria, Francis Joseph. In 
addition to his title of emperor, he is nine times king, 
once archduke, twice grand duke, eighteen times 
duke, four times margrave, five times count prince, 
twice prince, and many times count and lord. 





The King of Portugal has eighteen first names, his 
eldest son has twenty, and his youngest twenty-nine. 
One of the Kings of Portugal, according to a Span- 
ish story, got lost in the woods while hunting. Com- 
ing late at night upon alittle country inn, he knocked 
and demanded shelter. 

The landlord put his head out of the window and 
asked who was there. 

His majesty replied by giving all his names and ti- 
tles. ‘Excuse me, sir,”’ said the landlord; ‘I haven't 
room in my house ‘for so m: any people,” and he shut 
the window and left the king out in the cold. 

The title of King of Jerusalem is borne by the Em- 
eror of Austria, the ex-king of Naples, and the 
*rince de Lusignan. 

A similar conflict exists between King Oscar of 
Sweden and King Christian of Denmark, each claim- 
ing to be king of the Goths. 

Oscar also calls himself King of the Wends, and 
Christian King of the Vandals. 
The grand duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz is a gener- 
al of cavalry in the Russian army, a colonel of infan- 
try in the Hungarian army, and a doctor of laws in 
Oxford University. 
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A DEAF AND DUMB WITNESS. 
Truth will utter itself somehow against concealed 
guilt. In one of the Washington City courts 
recently a strangely dramatic exhibition of it. 
correspondent of the Boston Journal says: 
Three colored men are being tried here for an un- 
proved murder, and it had not been ascertained which 
of them obtained the watch and ring of the victim until 
the testimony was taken of a deaf and dumb colored 
woman, who can neither read nor write nor use the 
sign alphabet. 

When she was made to understand that informa- 
tion about one of the prisoners was wanted, she im- 
mediately held out her left forefinger and drew a 
line around it; this was said to indicate a ring. 
She then put a knuckle over the forefinger; this 
was said to indicate a seal. Going to a white lamp- 
shade at some distance, she put her hand on it, this 
being supposed to indicate that the seal was white. 

Then a gold watch was shown, but she shook her 
head violently. A silver quarter was placed upon it, 
and she bowed her head; this was said to indicate that 
it was a silver watch. Other pantomimic gestures as 
to height, going out and coming in a door, etc., were 
used to indicate that the prisoner had an interview 
with her 


The 


light which came into the room and looked up, signi- 
fying that it was noon. 
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COULDN’T BELIEVE IT. 


they cannot understand. 
to be eminent in that kind of sovereign incredulity: 


his congregation. 
mouths, to the clergy man till he read some 


in Matabele,— 


“Holme! Thatisalie. We do not believe it.” 


said, gravely,— 


borne with you up to this. 
good nature. 





to protect you. 


So good is the Gheg’s reputation for 


was seen - 


She indicated the time by pointing to the figure 12 
on the clock, and then put her foot on a ray of sun- 


Some “civilized’’ people refuse to believe anything 
But the Zulu savages seem 


An English officer in Zululand told Dr. Russell how 
the missionary at King Lobengula’s town fared with 
They crowded the church at the 
time of service, and listened, with their pipes in their 
assage 
which they did not accept, and then they called out 


Once the missionary went to King Lobengula and 
said he desired to leave to visit one of the Southern 
towns, as he was in want of new teeth. The king 


“Yon have told me many falsehoods, and I have 
But now you exhaust my 
How dare you at your time of life pre- 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
In Malarial Prostration. 
Have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate considerably, and 
like its effects very much; especially in malarial prostra- 
tion, G, M. BELL, M.D. 


Benton Harbor, Mich. (Communicated. 





Rent paid two-and-a-quarter years buys one. 


| BEST CABINET OR PARLOR OR- 


Set IN THE WORLD; winners of 
highest distinction at EVERY WORLD’s 
AND FAIR FOR THIRTEEN YEARS. Prices, $51, 
HAMLIN: $57, $66, $84, $108, to $500, and upward, 
ORGANS |. oh = ast lth Street (Union Square cw 
RK; No. 250 Wabash Av. CHIC AGO. 





Also for easy payments, $5 a month, or 
$6 38 a quarter and upward. Catalogues 
free, MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 

No. 154 Tremont Street, oe No. 

















Grandmother’s Old y-Chair. Bickmore. 35. 

Old Kitchen Clock. Turner. Bb. 3. 

Sweet Long Ago. Estabrooke. Ab. 3. “40. 

Massa’s Sleeping in the Churchyard, Keefer. F. 3. 35. 
Flirting in the Starlight. Delano. F. = 35. 

Pinafore on the Bri a Comic. Murz 





On the Banks of the } ser vutiful River. y3 Biases. Eé. 35. 
JM 














Brunette Wal 3 Zephyr Ww ultz. rene 35, 
Turkish Patrol M: ch, ay rence 35 

‘Lornado Galop, wig 35. Jolly ‘Ts Galop. Noles. 35. 
Cloudland Polka Greenwood. ¢ - 2 3. 

Glendale Polka. * Arbue kle. 


Lhese are selected from a cats alos gue of 350 pieces, and will 
be sure to please all who may send for them, The songs 
have appropriate words and beautiful music, and are not 
too high. The Instrumental pieces are some of the best 
lately issued. are handsomely printed, of the average 
degree of difficulty, and may be played on piano or organ, 
If your musie dealer cannot supply you, we will send any 
two for 17 3-cent sts unps, or any five for $1. 

G. W. Richardson & Co., 23 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Vitalized Phosphates give relief in the insufli- 
cient bodily or mental growth of children; feed the 
brain and nerves; prevent fretfulness; give quiet 
rest and sleep. An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, 
and is excusable if peevish. F. Crosby, 666 6th Ave., 
New York. By Druggists or mail $1. 

Eucalyptus and Yosemite Big Tree Seeds. 

For two dines both Kinds of seeds mailed, with direc- 
tions for growing Eucalyptus in the house, and deserip- 
tion of the wonderful medicinal qualities of this“ Vegetable 
Physician.” Every household should have these beautiful 
fever destroying — to purify atmosphere, big trees grow 
out of doors at EF: Raisin Grape Cuttings, w ith directions 
for eden gat ny Address PAU me 

Drawer 1510, Oakl: und, California. 


HORSES WANTED. 


Young, well-broken, and sound driving Horses wanted 
by a dealer in horses. They must not be under six nor 
over eight years old. Give full description, and state your 
lowest price. Address A. W. DAVIS, 

80 Northampton Street, Boston, Mass, 


WOODS FOR BRACKET SAWING 


Planed to following thicknesses: 1-8 3-16 1-4 
slack Walnut, 9 to 18 in. wide, per foot.. 6c Te _8¢ 
White Holly, 8 to lbin. wide, per foot.. 9 | 1 
= 4 to 7 in. wide, per foot.. 6 10 
For complete price-list, address PALMER, PARKE R& 
CoO,, Corner Portland and Travers Sts., Boston, Mass. 


' 
GRIFFIN'S PATENT SAW BLADES. 
A CARD. 

The publishers of the Youth’s Companion take pleasure 
in introducing these fine Saw Blades. We feel a just pride 
in announcing that American skill and ingenuity has pro- 
duced a blade which is far superior in durability in 
cutting quality to those imported from France and 
Germany. We have put these blades to the severest tests, 
both in wood and metal, and the result is that they eut 
faster and last longer than other blades. 































BEST. 





STRONGEST. 


USE THE 


“Hartford” Woven Wire Mattress 


—FUOR— 
Safety, Durability and Comfort. 
No bedding is required for softness; in the cool seasons 
enough is required for warmth. For hot weather it is un- 
equalled—cool, comfortable, healthy. Jn cold weather a 
light Hair Mattress npon Woven Wire is the extreme of 
luxury. Itis the best Mattress in use. Investigate its merits, 
Circulars free to any address. Write to 
THE WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS CoO., 
175 1-2 Pearl Street, Hartford, Conn., U.S. A. 


XX COT (not painted, White Duck) $2. 
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Makes a perfect bed. No mattress or pillows required. 

Better than: a tmmock, as it fits the body as pleasantly, and 
lies straight. Folded or opened instantly. Self-f: istening, 
It is just the thing for hotels, offices, cottages, camp-meet- 
ings, Sportsme n,etc, Good for the lawn, piazza, or “coolest 
place in the house,” Sple ug for invalids or children. Sent 
on receipt of price, or C, » For 50 cts. extra, with 
order, | will prepay expre ze to any railroad station east 
of Mississippi River and north of Mason and Dixon's Line, 










For 75 cents, in Minnesota, Missouri and lowa, 
[RMON W. LADD, 108 Fulton St., Bos- 
ton; 207 Canal St., New_York; 165 North Second St., 


Philadelphia, Send for Circulars. 


WATERS’ Pianos ap ORGANS !! 


BEST MJ Dane RGANS | 
and DU RADILI NSU RPASSE DW ARs 
RANTEDSIX Y¥ E AIS New PIANOS, stool, 
and Cover, 816010 S100. New ORGANS, with 
Stool, $45, 850, S60, S75, S82, &9O, 8100, 
Upward. Send for LLLUSTRATED CATA= 
LOGUE, AGENTS WANTED. SECOND HAND 
Instruments at BARGAINS; Monthly Instale 
ments received. HORACK WATERS & CO., 
826 Broadway, NewsYork. P.O. Box 3,530. 


World’s ONLY CHAI of 






















EXCLUSIVELY. ALL STYLES and SIZES for 
Invalids and Cripples. 
Self-propulsion by use of hands only in 
street or house, Comfort, durability, and 
ease of movement unequalled. Patentee 
and Maker of the * Roiling-Chairs ” 
pushed about at the Centennial, For 
lustrated Catalogue send stamp, and S$ 
mention Youth's Companion. 
HERBERT 5S. SMITH, 32 Platt Street, N. _¥. 
5 Cents for a 30-Cent Piece of Music. 
Fatinitza March, Then you’l) remember me, Secret Love, 
Gavotte, I’m called little Buttercup, Sally in our alley, 
Heart bowed down, Far away, Flee v bird, A warrior 
bold, Nancy Lee, Merry Party Waltz net’s Choice, Whoa, 
Emma! Ceeilian Mave h, Killarney, We'd better bide: twee, 
Letter in the candle, Blue Danube Waltzes (3 Nos,), Katy’s 
Letter, 5cts.each, 6 for 25 ets., or 13 for 50 cts. Address 
W. H. BONER & CO., Music Dealers and Publishers, 
No, 1102 Chestuut Street, Phil: welphia, Pa 

other articles, Put wp on hi ulf-ounce balls 
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ag Bia ae hy hite wy i - yg 
| book of pages of rules for knitting this 
KNITTING | ; 


si er se ok by mail on ree seipt of a 3c stamp. 
SILK. 


‘NONOTUGK SILK CO., 
FLORENCE, MASS, 

MAKE HENS LAY. 
An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist now travel- 
ling in this country, says that most of the Horse and Cattle 
Powders sold here are worthless trash. He says that Sher- 
idan’s Condition Powders are absolutely pure and im- 
mensely valuable, Nothing on earth will make hens lay 
like Sheridan’s Condition Powders. Dose, one teaspoonful 
to one pint food. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 


eight letter sti ne. 
. S. JOHNSON & CC 
Rete. Maine. 





The only reliable silk tor Knitting 
abn Mittens,Wristers, Edgings and 

















GRIFFINS 
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Saw Brades. 
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FASTEST CUTTING. 


“BAND INSTRUMENT CATALOGUE, — 
ar new catalogue of 
Me struments, Music uite, 
Caps, Belts, Pouches,Pom- 
pons, Drum Majors’ Stafis 
and Hats, Epaulets, Cap- 
Lamps, Stands, and Out- 
fits contains 85 pages of 

‘ ee onanggairecmegaa 








Mailed free. Addres 
LYON & HEALY, 162 ened St., Chicago, IL 
ORGAN BE ATTY PIANO 
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SHARPEST TEETH. 
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MEssrs. PERRY Mason & Co.: 
Genilemen,—I have thoroughly tested the “Griffin’s Pa 
tent Saw Blades” on various Kinds of wood and metal, 
aud 1am convinced that they are stronger and more desir 
able in every particular than the French or German blades. 

It is well known that the imported saws have a BURR on 
one side of the blade, which causes them to run off the 
line, unless care is taken, The Griffin Blades run perfectly 
true, as each tooth is set. No other blade has this verv 
desirable improvement, I have cut soft sheet brass one- 
fourth of an inch thick with the Griffin Blades with ease, 
In fact, with the Griffin Blades, and the Improved Holly 
Saw, Lean make fine patterns, of wood or metal for cast 
ing, better and quicker than with any other tool. 
‘or strength, durability and rapid cutting, 1 consider the 
Griffin Blades far superior meee 0 he r I have seen. 

Yours truly, THURSTON, 
Treasnrer 1 at aa Knob Screw Co. 

Marltboro’, N. H., March 22, 1880. 
We are the sole Agents for these blades in the United 
States. If you do not find them at the hardware stores, 
we will send them to you at the following prices, postage 
paid: 
Sizes from No.1 to 6 inclusive, 
$1.25 per gross, 

No. 7 to 10 Melusive, or $1.50 per gross. 

WE GUARANTEE 

that one Griffin’s Patent Saw Blade will outwear two of 


the best — or German blades, At least one-third 
more work can be done in a day with the Griffin Blade 
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15 cents per dozen, or 


20 cents per doz., 


than with any other blade ever ee in the United States. 
PERRY MASON & CO. 





We wish to remind all who intend to purchase a 
Scroll Saw that it will be for their interest to procare their 
machine as soon as possible. On account of increased 
cost of iron and labor, other manufactnrers advanced their 
prices on Scroll Saws over six months ago. As vet we have 
not advanced our prices. We had hoped that the high cost 
of iron would not continue. 


higher. 


to give alla 
FAIR WARNING. 


If you ever expect to purchase a Scroll Saw. it will be 


as it may soon cost much more. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 





tend you want new teeth? Go away with you!” 


It formerly cost Jess than $18 
ner ton, and it now costs $45, with the prospect of its going 


As we shall be compelled to advance our prices, we wish 


well for you to send at once for the Improved Holly at $3, 


New organs, 13 stops, 3 set golden tongue reeds, 5 Oct’s, 
knee swells, walnut case, war’n'd 6 yrs, Stool & Book aoe 
New pianos #143 to $255. (ce Newspaper sent free. 
Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 


BANJO TAUGHT BY MAIL 


withont a master. Sample tune, 
how to tune, fret and play, and catalogue of 8000 tunes 
for 10 cents and stamp. Tes »nials from hun- 
dreds of prominent players. send for cireular. 
Dime Banjo Music Co., 205 F ulton Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


} LADIES CIRCULARS 





with full instruetions 
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A LIQUID GLUE AND CEMENT. 

The best ever offered the public for repairing Furniture, 
Ornaments, Crockery, Glassware, &c., &c. wavs ready 
for use. Noheat required. Worth ten ti mes its cost. Address 

TH — INE _CO., 
85 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 


CREWELS remmeeencrse 


Flosses, J nae ately banev 
Knitting Yarns, and all materials 
for Fanev Work, 
cents. 


prepaid by mail. 40 Knots Worsted 25 
Send 3-cent stamp for Price-Lists to 
. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 


THIS NEW 
ELASTIC TRUSS 


He a Pad differing from all others, if 
cup-shape, with Self-Adjusting Ball 
in center, adapts itself to all sagem 


sare HAR Weck 


the Hernia is held securely day and might, and a radic “ ha cer- 
It is easy, durable fand che APs mail ireulars 


Eggleston Truss Co., , Chicago, Ile 
BARLOW'S | 


200 Knots $1. 























41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





THE FAMILY W wl = LUE. 
For Sale by Gr 
D. 8S, WILTB ERGER, Prep 

INDIGO BLUE | 233 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 

PAY. With Stencil Outfits. What costs 4 cts. 
BI sells rapidly for 50 cts. Catalogue free. 

S.M. SPENCER, 112 Wz ashingto St Boston, Mass. 

py Your | CLARK’S INDELIBLE PENCILS, 

MARK Linen Sold at all Stationers, 
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For the Companion. 


THE LAST TRAIL. 


Gray massed against the northern sky, 
Their edges fringed with amber light, 
The heavy-burdened snow-clonds lie, 
Ready to whirl in stormy flight 
Before wild winds, that loudly roar 
Down valleys running to the shore. 


The sturdy trees stand hard and cold 
Along the curving sweep of hill; 

s of russet and of gold 

ith winter’s bitter chill; 

re the brooks were rich in song, 





And w 
Brown reeds and withered grasses throng. 


Where, thick and dark, the tall pines rise 
Above the ice-bound mountain-lake, 
The sable crows, with boding cries, 
For a protected haven make; 
They heed the moaning of the gale, 
The rising clouds and sunlight pale. 
But Oweneco, brave and tried 
In many a foray’s bitter strife, 
Along the mountain’s rugged side, 
With bended bow and shining knife, 
Speeds where the broad trail shows a bear 
Has made toward his rocky lair, 


The steep way led where fern and moss, 


All sere and lifeless, closély clung 

To huge trunks flung the path across, 
From crags that o’er the ravine hung; 

Yet sure of foot, with eyes a-clow, 

The Indian tracks his shaggy foe. 

He gave no heed, though in the west 
The red sun, slowly sinking, shone, 

But made toward the mountain crest, 
Through tangled wild, o’er toppling stone, 

And just as died the sombre day, 

He brought the forest king to bay. 

With swift, sure flight the arrow flew, 
And blind with rage, and fierce with pain, 

His blood the coarse fur flowing through, 
A crimson and ensanguined rain, 

In savage fury, heavy, fleet, 

He chased the warrior’s flying feet. 

The shadows gathered cold and deep; 
The hunter felt the bear's hot breath, 

Then with a strong and noble leap, 
Sprang down a thousand feet to death; 

He had no thought the cliff was there 

Till hurtling through the 'frighted air. 


The soft snow comes with silent fall, 

And robes the land in garments white, 
And storm-winds to each other call 

AU through the long tempestuous night, 
While drifting flakes build a deep grave 
For shaggy brute and Indian brave. 

Tuos, S. COLLIER. 
+o 


For the Companion. 
SPLICING THE LADDER. 

One night the large and splendid Sailors’ Home 
in Liverpool! was on fire, and a vast multitude of 
people gathered to witness the conflagration. The 
fury of the flames could not be checked. It was 
supposed that all the inmates had left the burn- 
ing building. Presently, however, two poor fel- 
lows were seen stretching their arms from an up- 
per window, and were shouting for help. What 
could be done to save them? 

A stout marine from a man-of-war lying in the 
river said, “Give me a long ladder, and I will try 
it.” 

He mounted the ladder. 
reach the window. 
he shouted. 

It was done. Even that did not 
arms stretched frantically out of the window. 
The brave marine was not to be balked. He 
lifted the short ladder up on his own shoulders, 
and holding on by a casement, he brought the 
upper rounds within reach of the two men, who 
were already scorched by the flames. 

Out of the window they clambered, and creep- 
ing down over the short ladder, and then over 
the sturdy marine, they reached the pavement 
amid the loud hurrahs of the multitude. 

It was a noble deed, and teaches a noble les- 
son. It teaches us that when we want to do good 
service to others we must add our own length to 
the length of the ladder. 

Harry Norton saw that his fellow-clerk, War- 
ren Proctor, was becoming a hard smoker anda 
hard drinker, although he was only sixteen years 
old. When he urged him to stop smoking and 
drinking, Warren replied,— 

“Why, you sometimes take a cigar and a glass 
of wine yourself.” 

“If you will sign a pledge never to smoke a ci- 
gar or touch a drop of liquor, I will do the same,”’ 
was the repty. 

The bargain was made, and Harry saved his 
friend by adding the length of his own example 
to the length of the ladder. 

A widow lady near me was suffering from 
sickness and poverty. Her daughter, a delicate, 
refined girl, said to herself, ‘‘My mother must be 
taken care of; I'll advertise for a place as a ser- 
vant girl.”’ 

She did so. A rich man saw the advertisement, 
and determining that the brave girl should not 
undertake that, he procured her a situation as 
secretary in an institution where she gets six hun- 
dred a year. An unselfish daughter thus bronght 
relief to a suffering mother. She spliced the lad- 
der with her own self-denying exertions. 

It is a noble thing to be unselfish, and to give 
up gratifications for the sake of other people. 
When the great Christian sage of old said, “It is 
right not to drink wine by which my weak broth- 
er stumbles,” he added the length of his own in- 
fluence to the ladder for saving others from 
drunkenness. 

T could tell of two Christian lads, well educated 
and refined, who go every Sunday to a mission- 
school in a dirty, degraded street, that they may 


It was too short to 
“Pass me up a small ladder!” 


reach to the 





encourage some poor ragged boys to go there too. 
Those two boys have the spirit of Jesus Christ. 
They are not selfish; and they mean that the 
poor, ignorant lads shall climb up in the world 
over them. 

That is the way to imitate the Divine Master, 
who gave Himself that men might climb out of 
the folly and degradation of sin into heaven itself. 

THEODORE L, CUYLER. 
eS - 
GLADSTONE AND CHALMERS. 

Mr. Gladstone writes an interesting letter to 
Lord Moncreiff about the great Scotch preacher 
and philanthropist. He says: 


There are hardly any words of admiration 
that could be employed concerning him to which 
I should scruple to subscribe. My knowledge of 
him was in a very early period of my manhood, 
when it was my father’s wont to spend his win- 
ters in Edinburgh. 

I have a certain number of his letters, and I re- 
member how they were always subscribed by 
him, ‘Yours respectfully,’ or ‘‘Yours most re- 
spectfully,” and that I was utterly at fault in the 
attempt to find any words in return which would 
duly mark our several positions, 

He was one of nature’s nobles, and most of the 
qualities which stamped him with that character 
were obvious—almost glaring—to all who came 
across his path. Ido not mean merely his rich 
and glowing eloquence, but his warrior grandeur, 
his unbounded philanthropy, his strength of pur- 
pose, his mental integrity, his absorbed and ab- 
sorbing earnestness. 

They might not be so well aware of his singular 
simplicity and detachment from the world, of 
which I remember to have been deeply struck on 
a particular occasion. 

He sometimes gave me the honor of a walk with 
him, and one day he said he wished to make an 
appointment of this kind with me, when during 
our walk he would explain to me fully his situa- 
tion with respect to the emoluments of his pro- 
fessorship—the chair of Divinity. 

If I remember right, that chair, when he was 
appointed to it, was believed to have a large en- 
dowment, but a point of law was, I think, subse- 
quently raised which, if affirmed, would have 
swept away nearly the whole. 

After forty-five years I may state this inaccu- 
rately, but what I remember clearly is that the 
question was a very grave one, and I think it 
materially affected his prospects, and even the 
status of himself and his family. 

The day came, and the walk began, and lasted, 
I suppose, a couple of hours or more. At our 
starting he opened one of his favorite and en- 
grossing subjects, probably that of evangelizing 
the country by means of manageable districts, 
each with its church and minister. 

Having begun, he forgot all about his endow- 
ment and his status. The conversation held fast 
by the original theme till we were within a few 
yards of my father’s door. 

He seemed then to recollect himself, and said, 
“If you will allow me, I will send my man of 
business to call upon you, and he will acquaint 
you with all particulars of the question which has 
been raised.’ 

Such was the impotence of lucre to lay hold on 
his great, stately and heavenly mind. 


—__—_—$§<«@>—— — 

GOUGH’S TACT. 
It is not expedient for a lecturer to be so eulo- 
gistically introduced to an audience as to arouse 
expectations which he cannot meet. John B. 
Gough relates how he managed to escape from 
such a catastrophe when introduced to a London 
audience: 


His introducer had pronounced him the great- 
est orator who had ever lived, and ended a long 
and fulsome enlogy by telling the people to pre- 
pare themselves for such a burst of eloquence as 
they had never before listened to. 

Gough, knowing that the best efforts he had 
ever made would, under such circumstances, fall 
far short of anticipation, determined to practise 
a ruse, and the ruse was to affect stupidity. 

He opened by stammering and hesitating, by 
beginning his sentences, and leaving them unfin- 
ished, until, as he said, the worst speaker in Eng- 
land could not have done worse. 

He soon overheard those on the platform whis- 
pering their disapprobation and censure, one man 
saying,— 

“Oh, this will never do here, you know. It 
may be all very well in America, you know; but 
in England, you know, it is quite a different 
thing.” 

He still continued in his dull, disconnected way 
until he had seen that he had a background for 
his verbal pictures. 

Then he gradnaity adopted his natural manner, 
and as sentence after sentence rolled out, vivid 
and resonant from his lips, his audience grew en- 
thusiastic, and fairly roared with applause. 

He had never been more rapturously greeted 
than he was then and there. Those who heard 
him declared that they had never known a man 
to change so after he had once warmed up. 


+o -— 
STORY OF A LOST SHIP. 

The fortunes of the staunch old ship Resolute, 
that Sir Edward Belcher sailed with to the Arctic 
Seas twenty-five years ago, in search of the lost 
explorer Franklin, and was obliged to abandon 
in Melville Sound, frozen in the icy sea, make 
a record of adventurous romance worth the read- 
ing. If only the silent journal of the wandering 
ship on her Southern voyage alone could be written 
and added to the story, it would be more remarka- 
ble still. The circumstances of the recovery of 
the Resolute were as follows: 

One morning of summer, off the Labrador 
coast, an American whaler named Hartstein spied 
a bark-rigged ship, all a-taunto, but strangely si- 
lent, lying aground. He boarded her, and found 
everything in perfect order; every brace trimmed, 
every rope coiled, with colors flying atthe mizzen 
peak, but not a sou! on board. 

Presently he discovered that this was the Reso- 
lute. She had drifted for over a thousand miles, 
without starting a rope, from Melville Island, 
through Barrows Straits, through Lancaster 





Sonnd, round by Cape Liverpool, past Pond’s 


my. down Davis’s Straits, tothe shoals of Labra- 
or. 

The ice had melted, the floes had opened, cur- 
rents had taken charge of her, and the lonely 
ship, with none but the forces of the sea for her 
pilot, and only invisible hands on her wheel, had 
floated safely and soundly past all the reefs and 
rocks which stud so long a course, until such 
time as this “‘seafaring man’”’ made her out. 

He brought this abandoned British vessel into 
Boston Harbor as sound as on the day when she 
started from England. Our Government behaved 
nobly about the Resolute. We paid Hartstein his 
salvage out of the Treasury. 

Then the Washington authorities set riggers 
and np peewee to work upon her, tidied her up 
inside and outside, and sent her across the Atlan- 
tic under an eminent officer, with the English flag 
at the main and the Stars and Stripes aft, with 
the compliments of ‘‘Uncle Sam’”’ to her Britannic 
Majesty. 

he people of England were greatly pleased by 
this act of generosity on our part, and Queen Vic- 
toria went herself on board to receive from our 
officers her ship, for which she thanked them 
most sincerely. It is a pity that this old wan- 
derer should have to be broken up; but it is emi- 
nently proper that some sort of a memento should 
come out of her timbers to the widow of the 
American gentleman who, at great expense, 
searched so often for Sir John Franklin.—New 
York Times. . 


«@ 
or 





For the Companion. 


PAST, PRESENT, FUTURE. 


I said unto the Past, ‘Give back thy treasures, 

For they are mine,—are mine by conquest won; 

Give back the lost, the loved, a pleasures 

Which round the day-dreams of my childhood clung!” 
The Past, it answered me with voice of gloom, 

“Invoke me not! My joys are in the tomb.” 
I said unto the Present, “Mock me not! 

Thou art my boon companion. Dwell with me, 
And we will make sweet Life a sunny spot, 

Where nought but things all pure and bright shall be.” 
The Present sighed, “My + can never last; 

My numbered hours are gliding to the Past!’’ 
I spake unto the Future; but a light 

So glorious circled round that shadowy brow— 

Hope’s gorgeous Iris—so divinely bright 

That I could only kneel, and whisper low, 
“May every moment of the future be 
Sacred and dedicate, my God, to Thee!” H. B. K. 

——--——__+@)_ —- — 
SAVED BY HIS SKATES. 

An old Lake Superior trapper, named Thomas 
Judsen, was once suddenly surrounded by a band 
of fierce Indians from whom he expected no good. 
While making free with his outfit, they found a 
pair of skates among his other trappings, and 
were immensely puzzled to know what to make 
of them. 


A funny thought seemed to occur to the hunter 
as he saw their curiosity, for his gray eye twin- 
kled merrily. “ 

“Tee moccasin,” he said, putting a skate to 
his foot, and then made with his hands the glid- 
ing motion that the feet take in skating. 

“Ugh!” grunted the Indian chief, pointing to 
the narrow blade of the skate, and shaking his 
head. As they were near the ice, Thomas pro- 
posed to fasten them on a young brave for trial. 

The Indians welcomed the plan with glee, for, 
though savages, they were great lovers of sport. 
Selecting the bravest and swiftest young fellow, 
the chief bade him stick out his feet, which he 
did rather suspiciously. 

The skates were soon strapped on, and the 
young buck helped to his feet. The ice was like 
glass, and as he started to move, you know what 
happened. His feet flew out from under him, 
and down he came with a crack. Such shouts of 
laughter as the rest set up! The young fellow 
was gritty, and scrambled up to try it again, but 
with the same result. 

The chief now signalled the hunter to show 
them how the things worked. Thomas fastened 
on the skates with great care, picked up his rifle 
— used it as a cane, pretending to support him- 
self. 

He moved awkwardly, fell down, got up and 
stumbled around, the Indians all the time laugh- 
ing and capering at the sport. Gradually Thomas 
stumbled a little further away, whirling about, 
and making believe it was very hard work to keep 
his balance, until he was near the point where the 
smooth lake ice stretched miles and miles away. 

Suddenly gathering himself up, he grasped’ his 
rifle firmly, gave a war-whoop as wild as the Ind- 
jan’s own, and dashed up the lake like an arrow, 
skating as he had never skated before. If he had 
disappeared in the air, the Indians couldn’t have 
been more astonished. Of course they couldn't 
hope to catch him, over the glassy ice, and they 
stood gaping after him, wondering more and 
more at the magic ‘‘ice moccasins.”’ 

Nothing pleased old Thomas more in after years 
than to tell how he ‘‘fooled the redskins.’’—Gold- 
en Rule. 

~ Or 


AN EDITOR’S WORK. 

If any reader of the Companion is meditating 
on the question as to whether he shall become an 
editor, we suggest the careful perusal of the fol- 
lowing obituary notice of the late Mr. Delane, a 
former editor of the London Times: 


The work of an editor can only be appreciated 
by those who have had the fortune to have had 
some little experience of it. The editor of a Lon- 
don daily newspaper is held answerable for every 
word in forty-eight, and sometimes sixty columns. 

The merest slip of the pen, an epithet too much, 
a wrong date, a name misspelt, or with a wrong 
initial before it, a mistake to some obscure per- 
sonage only too glad to seize the opportunity of 
showing himself, the misinterpretation of some 
passage perhaps incapable of interpretation, the 
most trifling offence to the personal or national 
susceptibility of those who do not even profess to 
care for the feelings of others, may prove not 
only disagreeable but even costly mistakes; but 
they are among the least of the mistakes to which 
an editor is liable. 

As it is impossible to say what a night may 
bring forth, and the most important intelligence 
is apt to be the latest, it will often find him with 
none to share his responsibility, without advisers, 
and with colleagues either pre-engaged on other 
matters, or no longer at hand. 

The editor must be on the spot till the paper is 
sent to the press, and make decisions on which 
not only the approval of the British public, but 
great events, and even great causes, may hang. 





All the more serious part of his duties has to 


be discharged at the end of a long day’s work, a 
day of interruptions and conversations, of letter 
reading and letter writing, when mind and body 
are not what they were twelve hours ago, and 
wearied nature is putting in her gentle pleas. 

An editor cannot husband his strength for the 
night’s battle with comparative repose in the sol- 
itude of a study or the freshness of green fields. 

He must see the world, converse with its fore- 
most or busiest actors, be open to information, 
and on guard against error. 

All this ought to be borne in mind by those who 
complain that journalism is not infallibly accurate, 
just and agreeable. 

Their complaints are like those of the court 
lord who found fault with the disagreeable neces- 
sities of warfare. 

a 
ENCOUNTER WITH WOLVES. 

An old farmer of Bradford County, Penn., had 
a desperate struggle with two wolves, which he 
found in his barn: 


A few mornings ago White went out to the 
barn to feed his stock. As he reached the barn 
he heard an unusual commotion inside. 

Thinking some of the animals had broken 
loose, he did not open the door, lest they should 
escape, but squeezed himself throngh a iarge 
aperture left by a broken board. 

As soon as he entered, the uproar increased, 
and he saw in the middle of the barn floor a 
heifer which had torn herself from the stanchion 
by main force, and broken one horn in the act. 

Clinging to her muzzle was a large gray wolf, 
with its long, sharp teeth fastened in the animal’s 
nose with a bull-dog grip, while another was try- 
ing to hamstring the poor creature. 

The bellowing of the heifer, the snarling of the 
wolves, and the rattling of the loose barn floor 
made a deafening racket, and the human intruder 
was unnoticed. 

Old White’s anger at the attack on his stock 
overmastered all feelings of prudence, and, seiz- 
ing a pitchfork, he prepared himself for an attack. 

No sooner did the wolves perceive him than, 
maddened by the taste of blood, they turned from 
the heifer and attacked him. 

As one of the infuriated animals sprang toward 
the old man, he dealt ita mighty blow with the 
fork, sending it into a corner. 

But the other animal caught its teeth in the old 
man’s right coat sleeve, and in such close quar- 
ters that the weapon was of no avail. 

After kicking uselessly at the animal he grasped 
its throat with his left hand and choked the wolf 
until it let go. 

Then seizing again the pitchfork, he dealt a 
well-directed blow and broke the leg of one of the 
animals, which then dodged through the hole be- 
hind him and limped off, howling dismally. 

The other wolf hela its ground, and whenever 
opportunity was offered sprang at the old man, 
now and then fastening its teeth into his arms. 

Though bleeding profusely, White continued 
the fight, and finally, with a well-directed thrust 
of the pitchfork, sent the tines through the ani- 
mal’s heart, killing it almost instantly. 

White’s clothes were torn into shreds, and his 
face, neck and breast were scarred deeply by the 
claws of the animal. 

—— —- +O -— 
MR. SALA ON PIE. 
A popular English writer, George Augustus Sala, 
claims that pie is a purely American abomination, 
—the “Columbian inenbus,’”’—and charges us with 
pronouncing it ‘“‘poy.’’ He found it everywhere, 
during his visit here, and he says: 


To the tyranny of pie there is no surcease. It 
isa Fetish. It isa Bohwani. It is the Mexican 
carnage god, Huitchlipotchli, continually demand- 
ing fresh victims. It is Moloch. 

Men may come and men may go; the Grant 
‘boom’? may be succeeded by the Sherman 
“boom ;’’ but pie goes on forever. The tramp 
and the scalawag, in trousers of looped and win- 
dowed raggedness, hunger for pie, and impetu- 
ously demand nickel cents wherewith to purchase 
it; and the President of the United States, amid 
the chastened splendor of the White House, can 
enjoy no more festive fare. 

They gave me pie at the Brevoort, and I am 
now fresh from the consumption of pie at the 
Mount Vernon, Baltimore. Two more aristocratic 
hotels are not to be found on this continent. 

I battled strongly against this dyspepsia-deal- 
ing pastry at first, but a mulatto waiter held me 
with his glittering eye, and I yielded as though I 
had been a two-years child. The worst of this 
dreadful pie—apple, or cranberry, pumpkin or 
“squash’’—is that it is so very nice. 

It is made delusively flat and thin, so that you 
can cut it into convenient-sized triangular wedges, 
which slip down easily. Pie forms as important 
a factor in American civilization as the pot-au-feu 
does in France. 

a 
AN ASHAMED DOG. 

There are many facts which indicate that dogs have 
asense of shame. But the Reno (Nev.) Gazette tells 
of a dog which exhibited shame for his drunken mas- 
ter: 

This forenoon a rather well-dressed man reeled 
down Commercial Row in a state of brutish intoxica- 
tion. At his heels trotted a little shaggy terrier 
whose shame for the condition of his master was both 

itiful and amusing. He keptclose tothe drunkard, 
ollowing his staggers, but so utterly mortified and 
miserable that he would not raise his head, and let 
his tail dangle wretchedly. Occasionally the man 
would stop and clutch a railing, and standing there 
would sway toand fro. This increased the misery of 
doggie, who sat himself down on his haunches and 
cast sneaking glances to the right and left to see if 
any one was observing. 


a 
TOO MUCH MONEY. 


Few men are likely in these times to be troubled aa 
the professor was: 


Curious sort of person is a celebrated professor in 
Germany, whose works on Biblical science are 
authorities, and who is singularly ignorant of all af- 
fairs save his studies. He was lately paid a large 
sum of money by his publisher for copyright. The 
oe was more than he could use for present de- 
mands. . 

“What on earth can I do with all this money?” he 
asked, in real distress. 

“Why,” replied the publisher, “you can put it out 
at interest.” 5 

After thinking a moment, in evidently greater anx- 
iety, he continued, “No, no, that will never do, for, 





don’t you see, that will make it still worse, for there 
will then be ever so much more of it.” 
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For the Companion. 
NELLIE’S REPENTANCE. 


O Jack, are youawake? SoamI! And, Jack, I say 

I’m truly very sorry for the words I said to-day 

When you and I were angry; you broke my doll, you 
know, 

And I thought you were just hateful, and—and I told 
you so. 

But since I went to sleep, I had a dream so queer! 

And somehow it has made me very sorry, brother 
dear, 

For the quarrel that we had. 
you true, 

All day I’ve been unhappy because of it. 


And, O Jack, I'll tell 


Have you? 


It can’t be very late, mamina hasn’t come up yet; 
And I want to tell my dream before I quite forget. 
Turn your face towards me, Jack, and I'll whisper 


very low; 

And, Jack, if I can kiss you, I'll be happier, you 
know! 

Well, I dreamed a pure white dove went slowly flying 
by, 


But his wings were oh so tired! and he couldn’t 
reach the sky; 

And something made him falter, he seemed to be in 
pain, 

And, Jack, his wings were covered with some dark 
kind of stain. 


Then I said, “Oh, what’s the matter? What can the 
trouble be?” 

And the dove said, “Little girl, you and Jack have 
wounded me. 

All the naughty words you spoke without a thought 
or care 

Up to the skies above us for record I must bear. 

But the burden is so heavy that I tire on the way! 

Though the words must be recorded that are uttered 
day by day. 

And the angels up in heaven, oh, you can’t think 
how they grieve 

For every word of anger or unkindness they re- 
ceive!”’ 


Then the dove flew sadly on, and, O Jack, it made me 
ery 

To think how much of sorrow we are sending to the 
sky! 

I was sorry, oh, so sorry! and presently, dear Jack, 

What do you think?—why, presently the dove came 
flying back, 

And his wings were white as snow, and light as light 
could be, 

And the burden he had carried no longer could I see! 

And he told me that my sorrow made his burden fall 
away. 

Then, O Jack! I felt so happy! more glad than I can 
say! 


Then something woke me up, and I wanted to tell 


you. 

And—Jack, give me your hand; are--are you crying 
too? 

I’ve been thinking it’s much better to make the an- 
gels glad 

Than ever send a record to grieve and make them 
sad. 

And, Jack, I do not know, but it somehow seems to 
me 

That mamma’s most an angel,—she’s good as she can 
be; 

So we'll try and never grieve her, or give her any 
pain. 

Now kiss me, dear old Jack, and let’s go to sleep 
again. 


——___—__<@p———__— 
For the Companion. 
MORO AND TAIRO. 
Dear children, have you forgotten the little 
gray dog who used to write you letters a year or 
two ago? 
If you have, never mind; I am still here with 
my two aunties, running away sometimes and 
getting myself scolded, but sure of dinner and 
petting, whatever I do. 
Last Christmas I had four or five cards. One 
was of three dogs in « basket, another of a dog’s 
head, a third of a little elf with a Jack-in-the-box, 
and the funniest of all was just a little gray ter- 
rier like me with a pipe in his mouth. 
A bonbon-box in the shape of a mutton-chop, 
full of little biscuits, came to me, and one day I 
found on the door a box with a nice broiled 
chicken-wing, some crackers, and a card in the 
shape of a fan. 
Then I had two books, ‘The Dog’s Picture 
Book” and “The Mad Dog,’’ which would make 
me feel like howling if it were not so funny. 
But guess who Tairo is! 
A dog? 
No. 
A cat? 
No. A great Japanese doll. 


One day at Christmas time a great box came 
to one of my aunties, and when she unpacked it 
she found a queerly dressed fellow, almost as 


large as a month-old baby. 


His head is bald, except two tufts of hair over 
his ears, his eyes are narrow and slanting, and 
his mouth is as pleasant and smiling as any of 


yours. 
His dress looks old. 


First, there are four folds around his neck, the 
inner one of scarlet china crape; aboveit are two 
more of white, and then one of rich pale blue 


cade, wadded and lined with plum-colored silk, 
but close-fitting brown brocade sleeves cover his 
arms for warmth. 


thumb of a glove for the great toe. 


mor. 


tate metal, which goes to his neck. 
joined te « breastplate that covers the whole | 
front of his body, gilt at the top and of metal 
plates like comb-teeth below, closely laced to- 
gether with heavy green silk cord. Broad plates 


The doll’s wide hanging sleeves are of this bro- | of the same kind hang from his shoulders to his 
| elbows, and three in front protect his legs to the 
knees. 


His trousers are as fullas the Dutchmen’s in 


old times, and stuffed with hay to make them | 
stand out. 


The strangest part of the doll’s dress is his ar- 


Above it is a black close-fitting plate, to | 
This is 


sword. 


| lows, the lower one of scarlet crape, the upper of 
His stocking legs are of rich brown crape, with | silver and white brocade. 

gilt stripes, except at the back, where a piece of | 
red and gilt brocade is let in, but the feet are of | a Japanese student, and he said that it was very 
blue and gold, with a separate place like the | old, except the head and hands, and must have 
| been kept in some family for a long time, to be 
The sandals are simply straw soles tied on by shown every year at the Feast of Dolls, which 
curiously twisted hempen cords. | you can read about in books on Japan. 

He always sits, for he has a broad curved | that which used to be worn by Japanese soldiers, 
board at his back, covered with brocade like his | but is no longer seen. 

trousers. 


Japanese boys and soldiers, 
called Tairo ever since. 


of my tail. 


He wears a belt around his waist, but no 


On each of his shoulder-pieces are two little pil- 


One day one of my aunties showed the doll to 


He said, too, that the armor was in imitation of 


“What is a good name for him?” she asked. 
“Tairo,” said he. ‘It isa common name for 
” and he has been 
Good-by, dear children. Isend you alla wag 
Your little friend, 


Moro. 








For the Companivn. 


THE GAME OF TENPINS. 


Up stand the yellow pins, 
Allin a row! 
Up roll the merry balls! 
Down the pins go! 
With a “hip!” 
And a “ho!” 
Is it chance that trips them so? 



















Down go the troubled pins! 
Topple, topple o’er! 
Clash! clash! they protest 
With their wooden roar; 
There they lie 
On the floor 
Helplessly once more! 








Up again, yellow pins! 
Stand, merry men! 
Here a pin! there a pin! 
Sturdy group of ten! 
Stay a moment 
Thus, and then 
Come the skipping balls again! 


On goes the noisy game, 
With its moral plain: 
If misfortunes lay you low, 
Find your feet again! 
While you live 
Hope maintain! 
Ills shall buffet then in vain! 
FLETA FORRESTER. 





For the Companion. 
A LUMP OF SUGAR. 

Mabel Ferris was very fond of sugar. She 
could never get as much of it as she wanted, and 
her pockets were always sticky with the handfuls 
which she put into them. 

“TI must find some way of hiding my sugar- 
bowl,” said Mabel’s mamma. ‘My little girl 
has such a sweet tooth she will make herself sick. 
Indeed, Dr. Benton tells me her teeth will be 
ruined before long.”’ 

“T would not hide it,” said Aunt Louisa. “I 
would give Mabel something not so sweet as 
sugar every time she helped herself to it without 
asking—a little bit of the essence of strap.” 

Aunt Louisa sat up so straight, and looked so 
severe, that mamma decided she would never ask 
her to keep house if she went away on a visit. 

“I would cure Mabel of her naughtiness,’”’ said 
kind Aunt Polly, “but I would not whip her. I 
would never whip a child at all unless for telling 
a lie.” 

“What would you do?” said mamma, 

“I would give her the basin and a spoon, and 
set her down beside the table, and just let her eat 
till she was satisfied. And then I would make 
her eat till she was surfeited.” 

“It might make her sick.” 





brocade figured with gold and silver. 





ful than constant half-sickness,’’ 
Polly. 
Mamma tried Mabel several times after that, 
but found that she yielded to temptation, and, 
though it was forbidden, helped herself to sugar. 
So she tried Aunt Polly’s remedy, and it proved 
a perfect cure. We seldom want what we have 
been satisfied and surfeited with. 
AunT BETH. 


said wise Aunt 


—_+o>——— 





Bap thoughts are worse enemies even than are 
tigers; for we can keep out of the way of wild 
beasts, but bad thoughts win their way every- 
where. The cup that is full will hold no more; 
keep your hearts so full of good thoughts that 
bad thoughts may not find room. 





or ~ 

JOHNNY lost his knife. After searching through 
his one pocket without success, he exclaimed, 
“Oh dear! I wish I had another pocket; it might 
be in that.” 





ey 


Don’t wear a long face and look as if you 
dieted on crab apples. It is just as easy to look 
bright, sweet and pleasant. 
~o—— 
GREAT eaters— Plymouth Rock fowl. 


They 


letters each. 
of each, with the following results: 
cakes. 


form “recompensed;’ 


substance. 3, A 





a ae 
(NUTS TO CRACK] 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
COMBINATION PUZZLE. 
Write in a perpendicular column six words of five 
Syncopate, or erase, the central letter 


Syncopate: 1, A Scottish poet, and leave small 
2, To fancy, and leave a weight. 3, One who 
lays on a flute, and leave a projecting wharf. 4, 
‘orn, and leave to show the teeth. 5, Discovered, 
and leave despatched. 6, The flowings of the sea, 


and leave fastenings. 


The syncopated or erased letters, read downward, 
* read upward, “figured linen,” 
N. T. M. 
2 


RIMLESS WHEEL. 


a 
* 
7 
* 
U * 
* 
* 
* 
4b e 3b 
1b 
Definitions: 1, Having a wavy margin. 
Mexican fruit. 4, Having a flat 
surface. la, Iniquity. 16, Devoured. 2a, Part of 
a bridle. 26, Human beings. 34, An article worn 
on the head. 3b, A waterfall. 4a, A tag, 4b, A 
Roman deity. 
3. 


DOUBLE ACROSTICS. 

Some children to the country went for a summer 

10liday, 

And thus their teacher talked to them, as they were 

on the way: 

1, Make haste! Into my jirst get now, or you will 

lose the train, 

2, And then, my second, you will cry, and make 
lament in vain. 

3, Who coughs? Here, take this lozenge of my third, 

4, 


2, A pitchy 


*twill do you good. 

You caught cold when the rain fell like my fourth, 
*twas quite a flood, 

If the doctor’s called and brings my ji/th, how 
very grave you'll look! 

Sit still, my child; you wriggle like my sizth in 
muddy brook. 

, Jane’s tired! My seventh will soon be o’er, and 

we shall then alight. 
8, What is Ann spelling there? my eighth, which 
9, 


5, 


6, 


means the nerve of sight. 

What’s Patty quite forgot? my ninth, the Norman 
chieftain’s name, 

10, Who says you have the whooping-cough? 
very wrong you came! 

Some —— medicine, my fenth, you'll have 
0 take, 

11, And then my /ast, that medicine will you most 

surely make. 


Whilst thus she kept her little flock in order as they 


Tis 


went, 

They all were very mirthfual, for on pleasure they 
were bent. 

Green fields, and trees, and cows, and sheep, to them 
were quite a treat; 

And some kind friends provided them with milk, and 
bread, and meat. 

Our poor town-children seldom have so bright a 
holiday; 

And on the common, after tea, they all went out to 


play. 
Then many merry games they had; but what they 
liked the best 
Was the game by our initials and our finals here 
expressed. 
a 


FLOWERS ENIGMATICALLY EXPRESSED. 

A common kitchen dish and a letter. 
A delicious sweet, to draw with the mouth, anda 
letter. 
A name of a famous fiddler, a conjunction, anda 
letter. 
That which carries out a resolution, and a letter. 
A part of speech, the old English for eyes, anda 
letter. 
A letter and a letter. 
A letter, and a strong liquor. 
An adjective pronoun, and a letter. 
A patriarch in the possessive case, a boy, and a 
letter. 

A musical syllable, to sell, and a letter. 

A small explosion, and a letter. 

A division of time, and a letter. 

A polite woman, to move stealthily, and a letter. 

A cask, a letter, and a dish. 

A song of triumph, and a letter. 

An uncanny woman, vapor, and a letter. 

Please tie these flowers into a knot of ribbon anda 
letter. E. I 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
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2. Maiden, Virgo. First Lover, Hercules. Second 
Lover, Perseus. Third Lover, Antinous. Queen, Cas- 
siopeia. Hunter, Orion. 

Menagerie’ 1, Greaf Bear, Ursa Major. 2, Little 
Bear, Ursa Minor. 3, Bull, Taurus. 4, Little Bull, 
Taurus Poniatowski. 5, Lizard, Lacerta. 6, Fox and 
Goose, Anser et Vulpecula. 7, Wolf, Lupus. 8, Lynx. 
9, Camelopard, Camelopardalus. 10, Hare, Lepus. 
11, Crow, Corvus. 12, Dove, Columba. 13, Dragon, 
Draco, 14, Scorpion, Scorpio. : 

Whole Constellations: 1, Flying Horse, Pegasus. 
2, Charioteer, Auriga. 3, Greyhounds, Canes Vena- 
tici. 4, Swan, Cygnus, 5, Dolphin, Delphinus. 6, Goat, 
Capricornus. 7, Fly, Musca. 8, Telescope, Telesco- 
pium Herschellii. 9, Scales, Libra. 10, Cancer. 
11, Twins, Gemini. 12, Hydra. 13, Ram, Aries. 
14, Centaur, Centaurus. 15, Horse’s Head, Equuleus, 
16, Triangles, Triangula. 17, Harp, Lyra. 18, Archer, 
Sagittarius. 19, Bootes. 20, Cup, Crater. 21, Water- 
Bearer, Aquarius. 22, River Po, Eridanus. 23, Argo 
Navis. 24, Whale, Cetus. 25, Fishes, Pisces. 26,8. 
Fish, Pisces Australis. 

Parts of Constellations: 1, Diamond of Virgo. 2, 
Ear of Corn in Virgo. 3, Seven Sisters (Pleiades) in 
Taurus. 4, Eagle in Aquila et Antinous, 6, Chair in 
Cassiopeia. 6, Palm-Branch in ——— 7, Ribbon 
in Pisces. (8, Belt. 9, Sword. 10, Club. 11, Shield. 
12, Ell and Yard.—In Orion.) 13, Milk Dipper in 
Sagittarius. 14, Large Dipper in Ursa Major. 15, Lit- 
tle ~— in Ursa Minor. 

3.—1, Because he’s too wise (two eyes). 2, Because 








“One real hour’s sickness would be less hurt- 


take a “‘peck’’ of corn at a time, 


it goes to waste (wnist) when he puts it there, 








The 


SUBSCRIPTION Prick of the COMPANION is 
$175, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 

year. 

THE ComMPaANton is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law 


PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 


be made in Money orders, Bank-checks or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHE!: OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a registered letter, All postinasters are re- 





quired to register letters whenever requested to do so, 
RENEWALS. after receipt of 
money by us before your name on 


lhree weeks are 
the date 


required 
opposite 






your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES. — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent four name cannot be found on our 


books unless this-is done, 
The date against your name on the margin of vour paper 
stows to what time your subseription is paid, 


The courts have decided that all subseribers to newspa- 


pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 
Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 


MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 
WARTS. 

As much as warts and corns may be thought to re- 
semble each other, they are quite different in origin, 
character, and means of cure. A corn is simply a 
thickening and hardening of the scarf-skin, or epi- 
dermis. It is always caused by pressure, and is re- 
moved only by the removal of the pressure. And we 
may here state that, they thus re- 
moved, a protracted period of sickness will grad- 
ually lift them wholly out of the flesh. 

A wart, on the contrary, belongs to the skin proper, 


e so absolutely are 


—the vera cutis,—and consists of an abnormal growth 


of one or more papilla, in which the nerves and 
blood vessels terminate. For 
substance of a corn is a3 insensible as that of the fin- 
ger-nail, the substance of a wart is peculiarly sensi- 
tive beneath the searf-skin which covers the head of 
the papillw, and which these carry with them as they 
push upwards. 

In most cases, as the equalized action of the parts 
is restored, they go off of themselves. They can be 
speedily removed, however, by touching them repeat- 
edly with nitrate of silver, or by applying nitric acid 
to their extremities. Care should be taken not to 
touch the adjacent skin. 


this reason, while the 








Many superstitious notions prevail respecting the 
eure of among the people. They 
handed down from the remotest times 
stition had more to do with medical methods gener- 
ally than true 

In the aged, when the cuticle is hard, the epitheti- 
cells, instead of developing upwards, develop 
downwards into the 


warts, have been 


» When super 
acience, 


eal 
tissues, and give rise to painful 
tumors, Which the physician alone can eradicate. 

Sometimes “moles”? tend to enlarge and become 
painful. A little nitrie applied to them a few 
times will arrest the tendency. 


acid 


+ 
A STRANGE BEDFELLOW. 
A wild cat recently took possession of a spare bed 


in a herd-house, located near Salt Lake City. The 
adventures of the cat, how he scared one man and 
was killed by another, are thus told: 

A Mr. Burns had been left in charge, and for sev 


eral nights, after he had retired, 
scrambling aovise in the chimney, followed by the 
sight of two glaring, tiery eyeballs in the opposite 
bed; and when he (Burns) moved or made a noise the 
low, tierce growl of some wild animal. 

This occurred for several nights in succession, and 
80 discomposed Burns that he finally left the ranch, 
and for some time the intruder had things his own 
way. With plenty of fat beef and venison in store he 
must have come to the conclusion that he had struck 
comfortable quarters, 

John Garrison, a miner, hearing of the cireum- 
stance, made his way to the herd-house, determined 
to interview the beast that had taken possession. 

When he arrived at the ranch, about four o'clock 
P. M., he was somewhat surprised to find the animal 
in bed and disposed to fight for the establishment, 
but at sight of the gun the miner carried he flew up 
the chimney and into the brush. Garrison hung 
around until dark, then went to bed, placing his gun 
where he could reach it, and quietly wait ed for Mr. 
Cat 

About ten o’clock he heard a serambling in the 
monstrous chimney, followed by the sound of stealthy 
footsteps across the floor and the sight of the flaming 
eyes peering out at him from the spare bed. 

John carefully raised his rifle, took as good aim as 
he could in the gloom and darkness at the shining 
orbs and fired, 

The report of the rifle was followed by a 
scream of agony, then the soutd of stru 
opposite bunk. 

The intrepid hunter struck a light, and there, sure 
enough, was his eat, fully five feet in length, lying in 
the bed, its life-blood slowly oozing through a bullet- 
hole in its breast, and bedabbling with its crimson 
stream the blankets on which it had sought repose. 


was disturbed by a 








short 
ggling in the 
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CAME 

A touch of 

and any heart that remains shut 
peals: 


TO ME 


true 





eT HER SON, 
sentiment will unlock any gate— 


against all other ap- 


Among the crowd, says the Rochester Democrat, 
that surged forward towards the gates, as the St. 
Louis express rumbled into the Central Depot, last 
evening, was a little old woman dressed in black, 
with a little white face just visible beneath a rusty 
old bonnet, and above a great comforter wound high 
around the neck. Jostled this way and that by the 
hurrying crowd, she was about to pass through the 
gate when the gate-man stopped her by a motion of 
the hand, and a demand for her ticket. 

“Tam not going away,” she replied. 
a ticket.’ 

“Then you can’t go through here; against orders, 
rou know,” 


**T didn’t bay 
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“But, sir, my son is coming, and’”—— 

“Can't help it,’”’ was the hurried reply. 
and he will come to you.” 

“O sir, if he only “would, ”? was the reply, and the 
tremble in the little woman’s voice arrested the im- 
patient murmur of those behind. “O sir, if he only 
would; but he died in Cleveland last week, and now 
they are bringing him home in a coffin. He was the 
only one I had—oh, thank you, sir.” 

The gate was thrown wide open, an unknown, 
friendly hand assisted her on, and in a moment the 
sad face of the little old woman in black was lost in 
the crowd. 


“Stay here, 


a 
PUNISHING A HUSBAND. 

A writer in the San Francisco Post, who has been 

a captive among the Apache Indians, tells this good 

story of how a wife taught her husband to respect her: 


There was an Apache brave who had a number of 
wives, and was in the habit of beating them, both 
from an evil temper and also as an amusement. 

Now it happened that he had just taken another 
wife, who was not only young and handsome, but 
very strong. When I say strong as applied to one of 
their women, it requires some explanation. 

The girls, like the boys among them, are brought 
up the best way they know how to make them vigor- 
ous and capable of bearing any amount of fatigue 
and enduring any hardships. 

They are made to tear the limbs and boughs from 
trees and break sticks for the purpose of making the 
arms strong. Some of the boughs of trees they break 
off, it would seem to a white man, would almost re- 
quire the strength of a grizzly bear to break. 

The young wife I speak of had never been beaten 
until one day when the Indian, her husband, being 
in an ill-humor, struck her several severe blows. 
She seemed somewhat surprised, but turned to him 
perfectly cool, and said,— 

“Ah! you are joking. 
nest, of course.’ 

“Yes, I do,’”’ said the Indian. 

“What!” said she; ‘do you say you were in earnest, 
really?” 
“Yes,” said he, “and I’m going to show you I am. 
He just lifted his arm to strike her, when, quicker 
than I can tell it, she seized him by both ears and the 
hair, threw him on the ground as one would a child, 
and with her hands raising his head, beat it upon the 
hard ground until he, almost senseless, begged her 

for his life. 

She at length relented, but that Indian never beat 
a wife again, and his other wives were rejoiced in 
heart at his just punishment. 


You don’t mean that in ear- 
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TWO PATHS. 

An English lady having been asked as to the pro- 
priety of attending on Sunday an exhibition of Bible 
pictures, replied with an illustration which illumi- 
nates a wide range of duties. She said: 


Along the South Downs are two paths, one a very 
few inches from the edge of the cliff, another about 
two yards off. Many have walked, and walked safely, 
along the first path, but it was dangerous. 

One step to the left, and they would have fallen, 
perli aps, severe 1l hundred feet into the sea below; or, 
if a piece of loosened rock suddenly separated from 
the other parts, it would have carried the person who 
chanced to be treading it, down, down with it, into 
the abyss. 

Many, too, and I among them, have trodden the 
path farther in; we had as pleasant a view, with this 
great distinction from the more danger-loving pas- 
sengers, we were safe; if we took a step to the le oft, 
we were still on solid ground; if the edge were 
ged, or even a huge mass of rock fell, we only saw 
unevenness, or felt a slight shock. 

A gust of wind could not hurl us over, neither 
would sudden giddiness send us rolling down the 
precipice. 

Ww hie h path was bes/, was wisest, was safest ? 
last,’’ you say? 
necident, 

Ido not lay down a rule that every one would be 
doing wrong in going to see a collection of pictures 
illustrating the Bible on Sunday, but I do say there is 
a South Down called Sunday; it is high above the 
six miles of the country surrounding it; along the 
edge is written, “Remember the Sabbath Day to 
keep it holy.” 

There are two paths, one called “religious pleas- 
ure,” the other, “hours for God alone. Which is the 
happiest, the safest, the wisest, the best? 





“The 
Yet both have been walked without 


+> 
WHY HE GOT A RECEIPT. 
The following story is told of a crafty lawyer, sub- 
tle as a fox, who lived in Halifax: 


An Indian of the Miami tribe, named Simon, owed 
him some money. The lawyer had waited long. His 
patience at last gave out, and he threatened the In- 
dian with lawsuit process and executions. The poor 
red man got seared and brought the money to his 
creditor. The Indian waited, expecting the lawyer 
would write a receipt. 

“What are you waiting for?” asked the lawyer. 

“Receipt,” said the Indian. 

“A receipt?” said the lawyer, “a receipt? What 
do you know about a receipt? Can you understand 
the nature of a rec eipt? Tell me the use of one and 
I will give it to you. 

The Indian looked at him a moment, and then re- 
plied,- 

“S'pose maybe me die; me go to heben; me find 
the gate locked; me see the 'Postle Peter; he say, 
‘Simon, what you want?” Me say, ‘Want to get in.’ 
He say, ‘You pay Mr. J—— dat money?’ What me 
do? Me hab no reeeipt. Hab to hunt all ober the 
other place to find you.” 

He got a receipt. 

+> 
CANON FARRAR. 

Canon Farrar, the distinguished author of a “Life 
of Christ,” and a “Life of St. Paul,’ 
scribed ; 


is thus de- 


He is under forty-five years of age, of florid com- 
plexion and sanguine temperament. He is com- 
pactly built and under the medium height. He has 
a good voice, but reads like an untrained school-boy. 
Asa preacher, the Canon is somewhat verbose, but 
full of fascinating imagery. His delivery is earnest, 
rather rapid, sometimes vehement, but he goes 
through his forty minutes’ discourse without a ges- 
ture of the hand, though his head and body, nodding 
and swaying, lend their force to his utterances. 

+> 
ECONOMY IN EPITAPHS. 

An economical man, living near Indianapolis, Ind., 
has been so unfortunate as to lose five wives. They 
were buried side by side. For a long time he has 
been debating as to whether he should erect a head- 
stone for each, commemorating her virtues. The 
expense deterred him, till a happy thought struck 
him: 

He had the Christian name of each engraved on a 
small stone—*Emma,” “Jane,” “Mary,” “Margaret,” 
*Elizabeth,’’—a hand, cut on each stone, pointing to 
a large stone in the centre of the lot, and under each 
hand placed the words: “For epitaph see large stone.” 

™ a 


A CONTENTED MIND.—Lady—They tell me your 
cow never gives any milk, Betty? Old Betty—No, 





mum, she don’t give he ardly any. But, bless ’er’eart, 
she'll eat as much as twoo 


them good milkers,— Fun, 


A Cough, Cold, Catarrh or Sore Throat should 
not be neglected. “Brown’s Bronchial Froches” are a 
simple remedy, and will generally give immediate relief. 
Imitations are offered for sale, many of which are inju- 
rious. The genuine “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 
only in boxes. 


are sold 
( Communicated. 


> 
Lazy and dull feelings are sure precursors of sickness; 


which Hop Bitters will banish. (Communicated. 
I URLBUT & FOSTER, Importers of Forel ign 
Stamps. P.O. Box 52, Chicago, Ill. Circulars free. 


200 FOREIGN STAMPS, 15c. 5 Turkey, 8¢. 
Cuas. B, BUSSELL, 139 St. Mott Hi: ave n, N.Y. 




















Use REDDING’S RUSSIA SALVE for 
INKING and Novelty 1 Printing Press- 
es, Type, Materials, &c. Send for 
13, 15. 14 Solved! A NEW KEY to this gr great ; puzzle, 
ts of choicest LA PLUME Flower Seeds 


Flesh Wounds, Etc. 
SEL B.'0. WOODS & CO., 49 Federal St. 
f 
amps, I. F. TILLINGH AST, La Plume, Pa. 





FOR $1 


ARAPEV immaeea Small Fruit Plants, High- 








“will be sent an elegant Oil Painting, 
as address, Marine or Lancdseape,worth 
E. Baker, 108 Appleton St., Boston. 


Hatching. 
‘redonia, 


send 


v York. 


G PUZZLES., 


Game ot 34, Little But- 
tercup. The new Solitaire. All brain crackers. All by 
mail only 25c. Agents and dealers supplied. 200,000 sold. 
Hartford Puzzle Co,, Charter Oak Building, Hartford, Ct. 


Class Poultry and ir a tor or 
EL 


circulars, GEO. 8S. JOS 


PUZZLIN 


15 Block Game, 16 Block 


















the Champion Card-Writer of Amer- 
ica, whose fine penmanship goes every where, will send 
12 magnificent written cards with your name for 20 ¢ 
Louis Madarasz, Penman, BusinessCollege,Manchester,N. H. 


NEW WORK. Recent imprisonment andmartyr. 

dom of Free Masons. Kecent remarkable discovery of 

ancient masonic emblems on the foundations of Cleo- 

patra’s Needle in Egypt. Graphically illustrated with 

colored plates. Rare chance for agents. Send for 

»spectus, new ag catalogue, and a REDDING & COU., 
Kascnic Publ lish Broadway, New 
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Attention! You ean coin monev 
with DR. CHASE’S NEW 
RECEIPT BOOK. Ours is the ONLY one genuine, 
PUBLISHED BY NO OTHER Howse, Address CHASE 
PUBLISHING CO., 182 Bible Block, Toledo, Ohio. Men- 
tion Youth's Companion. 


WOOD SOLE SHOES. 


The Cheapest, most Durable, and Best- 
Looking Shoe worn, Thoroughly waterproof. 
For Miners, Brewers, Dyers, Butchers, 
Farmers. and Laborers of all kinds, 
it is without an equal. Send 
stamp for circular and price-list. 
CHAS. W. COPELAND, 
Sole M: imufact’ r, Boston, Ms 













“The 


wed. 


Just Young Marooners on 
EQUAL TO | the Coast of Florida.” It relates the 

adventures of four children cast upon an 
ROBINSON | uninhabited island; something useful on 

every page. Sent by mail for ®& 
CRUSOE. | Alfred Martien, 29 So.7th St., Phila., 


100 FINE EMBOSSED yh a 
Flowers, Birds, ¢ 
25 cents. 100 ‘Transfer Pie tu Pl ; 
25 cents. Catalogue Free, Fancy W ait P ocket, fence 
60 cts. WALLACE PHELPS & CO., Box 47, Chie 


HONEY BEES. 


New Principles in Bee-Keeping 
Every one who has a farm or garden can now keep bees 
with profit; bees kepton my plan are more profit than any- 
thing connected with the farm or garden. Send for cir- 
cular. 


Address Mrs. LIZZIE E. COTTON, West Gorham, Me. 


ECONOMY WASHER CUTTER. 


Cuts washers of leather or thin woud- 
en board from 34 inch to 4 inches in 
diameter entirely finished by one turn 
of the hand. Simple, 
always ready for use. Cannot get 
out of order, The knives are of the 
best tempered steel. Sent by mail 
prepaid to any address on receipt of 
50 cents. Agents wanted. 
SPENCER & TAYLOR, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


“Select List” 


Geo. P. Rowell & Co.’s Select List of 
Local Newspapers. 









strong, and 








Many persons suppose this list to be composed of CHEAP, 





low-priced newspapers, The fact is quite otherwise. The 
catalogue states exactly what the papers are, When the 
name of a paper is printedin FULL bACE TYPE it isin 


every instance the BEST, When printed in ¢ 
it is the ONLY paper in the place. 


‘APITALS 
The list gives the popu- 


lation of every town and the circulation of every paper. 
If IS NOT A CO-OPERATIVE List. IT IS NOTA 
yy, LIST. At the foot of the Catal e ‘tor each 














nt towns which are not by the 


lists are enumerated. IT IS AN HONEST L IST. 


An old advertiser writes: “I prefer the LOCAL LIST for 
the reason that. while but few persons in any particular 
town subscribe for a class medium (or large city weekly) 
nine out of ten subscribe for their local paper, and the 
tenth one borrows it from his neighbor.’ 


An advertiser, who spends upwards of $5,000 a year, 
who invested less than $350 of it in this List, writes: 
Select Local List paid me better last year 
THE OTHER ADVERTISING I DID 


rhe rates charged for advertising are anaiie one-fifth the 
publishers’ se ae The price for single States ranges 
from $2 to S80. The price for one inch one month im 
the entire list is 0. he regnlar rates of the papers 
for the same space and time are $3,083.16. The list in- 
cludes 977 newspapers, of Which 193 are issued DAT 
and 784 WEEKLY. They are located in 807 differ- 
ent cities and towns, of which 28 are State ca vital 371 
places of over 5,000 population, and 485 County Seats. 


and 

















For copy of List and other information address 


GEO. P.ROWELL& CO. 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 


10 Spruce Street, New York. 


a TE 7 7 Lowest prices¢ ever known ‘ 
= Breech-Loaders, 
ifles, < Revolvers. 
G | N ‘ OUR $i5 SHOT-GUN 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


P, POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, 0. 




















PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 


Persons who have been taking Cod-Liver Oil will be 
pleased to learn that Dr. Wilbor has succeeded, from direc- 
tions of several professional gentlemen, in combining the 
pure Oiland Lime in such a manner that it is pleasant to 
the taste, and its effects in Lung complaints wre truly won- 
derful. Very many persons whose eases were pronounced 
hopeless, and who had taken the clear Oil for a long time 
without marked « shee ive been entirely enred by using 
this preparation, -and get the genuine, Manufac- 
tured only by w iL Bok, Chemist, Boston. Sold by 
all druggists, 
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The following communication from a highly esteemed 
citizen of Boston comes to us unsolicited, The writer, for 
obvious reasons, requests us not to publish his name; at 
the same time he desires to make known the fact of his 
discovery for the benefit of others similarly afflicted. 


s0sTON, MAsSs. 
MEssrks. JoserH BurnetT & Co.: 

Gentlemen.— You may not be aware of the fact that your 
Kalliston affords relief in that most distressing complaint 
called Itching Piles. I made the discovery some weeks 
ago, during a night of intense discomfort and suffering, by 
simply applying Ki: eet a bottle of which happened to 
be on my dressi table. The effect seemed to me magical; 
the itching ceased almost instantly, and I have had no 
recurrence, 

I feel it to be my duty to make this state phase to you, 
hoping that thereby other sufferers may be relieve 

Very truly, your obliged and obedient servant, - 











Since receiving the above, 
have 


the proprietors of Kalliston 
endeavored fairly to test its value as a specific for 
Itching Piles, having caused it to be used in many aggra- 
vated cases, and in every instance it has given instant 
relief. 

The following letter will prove interesting to those who 
suffer from this disagreeable disease: 





JANUARY 29, 1880. 
JOSEPH Burnett & Co.: 

I have had the Itching Piles off and on ever since the 
war. Sometimes I have suffered agony, and I tell you no- 
body knows what pain and misery is unless they have had 
the Itching Piles. 

Somebody told me th: ut your Kalliston would cure me, I 
got a bottle, and the ve ry first time I used it the pain and 
itching was all gone in a few minutes, and I think lam 
cured, as I have not had any trouble from it fora fort- 
night. 

Another thing about the 


Kalliston, it is nice and clean, 
and easy to use. 


Yours truly, 
JOS, E. FOSTER, 
11 Lowell Street, 
Send to JOS. BURNETT & CO., Boston, Mass., 


for pamphlet. 
ANTI- 


Carbolized Paper. 


ABSOLUTE PROTECTION 
AGAINST MOTHS, 
Perfectly cleanand fragrant 
—will not injure the finest 

fabrics. 

A few sheets placed among 
woolens, furs, or feathers 
positively protects them 
against the ruvages of Moths 

CAMPBELL, HALL & CO., 

110 and 112 NassauSt., N. ¥. 


POND’S EXTRACT 


—IS THE — 


CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


valla are liable to minor ills and 
as cutting of fingers, freezing ears, hands 
bruises, burns, &c., Ke. Nothing will so quickly 








Before “coming of age’ 
accidents, such 
or feet, 


take away the pain, stop bleeding, or heal a wound, as 
POND’S EXTRACT. It is the children’s friend. Ask 
your mother to keep it always in the house. Bites and 


stings of insects are almost immediately cured by its ap- 
plication. Be sure to use the genuine, If your druggist 
says he has some other pre paration just aa good, tell him 
you want POND’S or none atall. Noimitation is as good. 
You will not then be disappointed, Use Pond’s Extract 
TOILET SOAP, It is excellent. You will never get 
chapped hands, 













Saving Labor, Clean- 
heapness. Unequaled. 
SE BROS., Prop’ rs, Canton, Mass. 


DR. KENNEDY'S PRAIRIE WEED 


is warranted to cure nearly every Cough, from the worst 
Consumption down to the slightest tickling in the throat. 
This it has done in over six hundred cases under my own 
eves, It acts first on the stomach, restores the appetite 
cleanses the blood, quiets the nerves. It stops Bleeding of 
the Lungs and Irritation of the Throat, 
IT CURES ASTHMA 
and Whooping Cough in their worst spasms, I want you 
to know what it will do, because it is unlike any other 
cough medicine in the world, It never upsets the stomach. 
t is a weed of our own land, and not used in any other 
medicine. I have e: ‘ure fullv watched its effects on all ages, 
from infancy to old : Sold by all druggists at one dol- 
lar a bottle. Made bv 
___ DON, ALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass. — Mass. 
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STARCH 


COLGATE’S | 








CASHMERE BOUQUET 
} te universally esteemed 


| by the tasteful and re- 

CASHMERE &y: Met 

BOUQUET and id trade-mark = Core 
+o 

SOAP. emer weitere 





